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I love thee, I love thee, as dearly as when 
We plighted our troth in the spring-time of life ; 
The tempests of years have swept o'er us since then, 
Yet affection survives both in husband and wife. 


No tove that the poet e’er fabled of yore 

Could vie in itedepth or endurance with mine ; 
No miser cowvld treasure his glittering store 

As I hoard in my heart every love-tone of thine ! 


No babe could repose on a fond mother’s breast 
More calmly confiding than [do on thine ; 

I fly to thy arins asa bird to its nest, 
For shelter and safety, dear husband of mie! 


Ay, **Mine, and mine only !*? Oh, jov passing words 
Tocarol this song in my innermost heart ! 
W hile ‘Thine, and thine only!’’ the vibrating chord- 
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CHAPTER VII.—(cONTINUED. ) 


RS. FEARS-KIENON has won her 
way,”’ he said to himself, without 
having turned his face towards the occu- 
pants of the carriage. ‘They have driven 
into Torquay, instead of Miss Glenorris ful- 
filling that ridiculous project she mentioned 
at lunch, of looking in on Agatha.” 

Then he turned back into the EKastmouth 
road, and cantered homewards. But, a lit- 
tle way farther on than where the carriage 
had passed Mr. Pardy, there was a narrow 
lane which led back to the cliffs north of 
Meriswood, and at the foot of this lane Joy 
left her carriaze. 

“If you can bring that music, I shall be 
glad, Anne,”’ she said ignoring Mrs. Fears- 
Kienon, who leaned at ease in her corner; 
“but do not take any trouble.” 

“Joy knows,” observed Kate, looking 
amiably upon her, “that we are always 
charmed to put oursel ve. at her service.” 

“Good-bye,”’ nodded Joy carelessly, and 
went on her way, walking swiftly yet 
thoughtfully along the narrow Devon lanes 
until she crossed a grassy hill at last, 
and reached the shabby litthe house japon 
the cliffs. 

Jessie Porch, standing in the open door- 
way, could not have heard the footsteps, for 
she started painfully at sight of Miss Glen- 
orris, and shrank back into the shadow of 
the passage. 

“Is it not cold for you?’ inquired Joy, 
who, canopied in sealskin as she was, shud- 
dered to see the girl stand there with noth- 
ing over her black dress. 

“No; I like the wind,*’ said Jessie. 
“Why did you come—to-day, Miss Glen- 
orris ?”” 

“I want to feel sure you will both be 
at the concert to-night,” said Joy, in her 
frank way. “I told your sister I would 
see that you were protected safely home 
afterwards, and she said she would think it 
over.”’ 

“Yes, Agatha said s0,”’ 
absently. 

“I wanted totry once more to persuade 
continued Miss Gilenorris, ‘or 


returned Jessie 


her to sing,” 
you to play.”’ 
“T never play 


—exeept to my sister,”” said 


the girl simply 
“Then | 


ur 
} 


OrrTis; pleas go. ALgatha 1s tired—J 


Why did you come to-day ?’’ 
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“TI wished you to have the change,” began 
Joy, with the gentleness of pure cotm- 
| passion; but Jessie’s appealing gaze silenced 
her. *I will leave it entirely to you,” she 
said offering her hand, quite sure that her 
and even alarmed 


presence distressed 


Jessie, and quite as sure that Agatha was | 


near and avoiding her; understand 

best.”* 
oF I 

Jessie, 
hand 
will.’’ 

“We will leave it to Agatha, then,”’ said 
Joy, with her kind smile; and her lovely 
eves were a« little clouded as she went out 
again upon the cliths and slowly crossed the 
hill. 

As she paused at the gate before passing 
out into the narrow lane, a horseman rode 
towards her along it, and something in the 
horse’s tread, before she turned, made her 
pulses quicken. 

“Alone?” asked Lester, dismounting and 


“you 
do net understand,”” whispered 
with a little gasp, as she seized the 
of the vounger girl, “but Agatha 


opening the gate for her. 


“You,” shy answered negligently, ‘be- | 


cause I like my own way, and would not 
vo into Torquay even after IT had ordered 
the carriage on purpose to do so;T like to be 
alone." 

“IT know you do,’ he said, though he 
walked coolly beside her, back on the way 
he had just come,his horse’s bridle over his 
arm: “and while I can never prevent it, of 
course I ought not to regret it. IT take up 
on myself no right to interfere in any act of 
yours; but a man must speak out now and 
then, and I wish’’—very earnestly—‘“you 
would not go tothe Moat. It may sound 


| unkind from me, but I wish you would put 
Any 


Miss Porch entirely out of your life. 
kindness you show to ber is wholly wasted, 


aml worse than wasted. I feel certain of 
this, theugh To am in the dark about: 
her—itterly { It is not for me to go to 


their house, else I should plead with you 
more effectually.” 

“No, you would not,” said the girl; “you 
would be as sorry for them as I am.” 

“Not until T understood,” he answered. 
“But will you not trust me and avoid Mis» 
Porch? Justin that thing listen to 
me!" 

“No, I cannot,”’ she said gravely. 

“Then you will wilfully encourage what 
may vecome a real and distinet trouble for 
you,” he answered, with great heat. 

There after that, he still 
walking at her side and she afraid of glane- , 
ing into his angry but the 
grew oppressive to her presently, and she 
broke it. 

“Is this one of the ways to your farm?” 

“Yes.” Another little silence, and then 
he quietly asked her forgiveness for his im- 
patience. “It in me,’’ he 
said, *to worry you about coming here, 
while Mrs Kienon her daughter 
werry vou about going elsewhere, We all 
ought t» help, vet binder you. Bat you 
are very patient.” 

“No, no—indeed Vin not !" she cried; but 
he did not heed her interruption. 

“7 wish I could recollect myself in time,” 
he said. “That I feel deeply anxious for 
you is no excuse formy making you uneasy 
as J recollect when it is too late.” 

“Is not that the soldier's art,” asked the 
girl, with an effort at perfect case, “to ‘tight 
first, think afterwards’? I) suppose men 
don’t tire of thinking as we do? IT dare say 


one 


” 


wasa silence 


face; silence 


is inexcusable 


and 


their thoughts aren't so jumbled as) ours. 
Im often and often tired of it!’ 
“Of thinking? Yes I ean readily be 
he said; “but not of solitude 


She had paused at a gate that would lead 

| her over the fields into the Merlswood park 
and here he knew he was to leave her; but 
she was only standing by the gate yet, and 
had not attempted to pass it, Westward 
the old gray church stood upon the height 
hetween them and the last rays of the 
sinking sun, and the golden glory cast 

| around the little temple was made more 
beautiful by the deep tints of the northern 
sky. 

*Perhaps,”’ said the girl very thought- 
fully, “every one has a companion sorrow 
all through life. A few Sundays ago I 
went with Anne toachurch at Babbacombe, 
and the preacher said—among other things 
intended to ‘Don't fret that 
others bave money and vou have not; there 
is something better than money coming to 
you.’ IT have the money, I cannot have the 

} something better too, 

| ‘The sound of a brisk firm footstep served 
as the interruption Lester wished for; and 
Dr. Calmady walked up to them = on the 
way they hadcome. Ile solunteecred that 
he had been to the Moat, but hastened to 
add that it was Bridget Macinney he had 


eormitort ts 


well. 

| “A study for me” he said. “The old 

Villain has lived in the heart of civilization 
for eighty years, yet has never entered a 

| church since be was ten, and) cannot read. 

But suddenly last night—so he told me—he 


| remembered a text be had heard at his 
mother’s funeral—seventy years ago. It 
| has lain in the brain undisturbed by an- 


other all through those long seventy years. 
Odd 

“The brain is your especial study, is it 
not, Doctor Calnuudy 7 inquired Miss Gilen- 
orris; but, as he characteristically kept his 
eves down while he answered inthe affirme- 
notice 
road 


tive, he could met 
keen glance along the 
come, 

Now, Miss Glenorris, my wife and I 
ure staying at the Knoll, vou know; so may 
I bear you company across the fields and 
park ?”° 

“And so mental iliness is your favorite 
study, Doctor Calinady ?” repeated the yirl, 
just tomake conversation, after they had 
parted from Lester and turned into the first 
field, the red fame deepening in the west. 
“T hope you have very little opportunity of 


he had just 


pursuing itout here.’ 
“Very little,” he 


‘EZ 
put ¢ venus he ré 


said, with suspicious 
iam what my wife's 
stud.’ ”’ 


to make you anxious?” 


haste. 
the 


old murs calls sor 


“There 1s tie case 


“Ob mol’ he said, and turned the con- 
Versation, she mever gvuocssing how his 
thoughts were p izzieni with the mystery 


Which always “worried hint concerning her- 
selfand Mr Lester of the Glen Farm, 
* * * * * . 

Every chair in the great justice-room was 
occupied, and gentlermen were standing in 
the only space that had been left for passing 
upand the Evidently the 
very uncertainty of what was coming was 
ty every one 
happy interested, the 
applause was most hearty. Joy Gilenorris 
had spoken to most of the people before the 
leon, had sever™l 
seat quietly in the intervals: 


down rool. 


an incentive enjovinent; 


seemed and and 


concert and times 


changed her 


bait she bad looked im vain for either of the 


sisters from: the Moat, until it was too 
late longer to expeet them, for all was 
over save the singing of the National An 
theta 
Sir }lussav \ kerry, stanching beside the 
ri moetroseel im tiis «lows 


polatiorii, sts j 


tried to see, because a lodger of hers was not 


Lester's quick | 


% 


| (®& 
NY) 
— 


om 


| 


La 
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' she said to Mr. Pardy. who, as usual, 

_ hovered near; and he turned look ead 
ut the people and tried to hein to do se, 

| But they would have none of him, and 
the clapping was redoubled, and continued 

) Until Joy left her seat and stepped upon 
the platform, still very pale, but very beau-- 

| tiful in this shyness of ber 
Only when her fingers touched the nutes of 


ane 


real surprise, 

the piano did the applause coase, and then 
| she glanced fora moment down the crowded 
room. 

“If Tsang, I should «ing 
ing.’ ”’ 
she said this, in the « 
at all, and what answer 
She knew exactly wher 
she did not let her eves « 
passing. She struck the opening 
chords of the symphony of -In the Gloam- 
ing,” and looked bevomd the piano to the 
leaves and flowers the 
played the opening “Vinplhouy again, 


‘In the Cjloam- 
She remembered how conctusively 


rtaits 


of not singing 


words had won. 
lu ster 
ven touch him 


the 
stem nad: Pout 
in 


weftls 


she 

It 
sounded a little odd this time, and Leonora 
Nelson, who musician, 
grew fidgety, and put on ber glasses, ax if 
to le exnlledd te) Miss 
orris’s rescue in this inex plicable emergency, 
In another uld follow the 
nem’ ulation. 

“She is going into Haven, "she w hisperesd, 
toMr. urd. “How pretty! She las chanwed 
her mind, and is going to sing ‘My mother 


on wall «as 


Was a thorough 


she expected (ilen- 


minute she « 


bids me bind my hair’; but she is positively 
nervous all the same." 
“She isall right. Take 
nose, and be at rest.” 
Mi<«s “ 


the gvirl’s nervy oustiess wlhien 


off vour pineh- 


Imes bral deteeted 


ter 


Others besides 
slie began 


singe; but it soon vanished. and it was with 
intense enjovinent Ghat they listened to the 


sweet old) song — 


The villace seems e-feaep or dead 
Now Lutvio is away 
When the repeated words and the last 


soft lingering note diel away, a very burst 
of applause broke frees the {* ople 


thie 


riecet Dee 
performance 


unaftlected, as 


enuse they had criticise 


and found it perfeet—s<iaple, 


| all real pathos is never sentimental, ringing 


-but be- 
cause the song touched them and hecause 
Mr. Meredith spoke 
up and said they ougiit mot to dl 
Miss (. 


Ford £rew cotmipeeratis + } 


true wath genuine love and regret 


they loved the singer 
cmand an- 
on and the 


other song frogs rris, 


nt, while Joy, 


still strangely prale len vhost chown the long 
room. This time ste met Lester’s eves, 
and something «of t Fr Martin tnutterable 
yiaddness was retle i lies “wt Dhie 
eolor came teuwk intel T sd, after 
only a moment's pees «| { mdban ex 
(guisite Little pes tt is 
to make its charm like a Crean 

“To think,” Leonora saul te her lover, 
Witha smile and sigh of pleasure “that I 
could have been afraid for bert’ 

Then the whol Wlienee rose for the 
National Anthem, and on less than an hour 
the last of the linwerers liad left Merls 
wood, and the old tie use steent very quiet 
under the winter <tars. while the vear drew 


to its close, 


Reus tule ritiyv ht “ s ulmetiee, and fee]. 


ing that the servant- uled all be tired tor 
night, while she herm If wished to sit up 
to yreet the coming vear, Jov had not in- 
tended to ring her bell: tut when she en- 
tered her renee she fread the strange 
tnaid there, So Miss (slenorris had her 
dress taken off, and ber hair plaitedd into 
one thick terigtt Thhe-t to her cressiny 
yv nn, ohie sat before tl ang ined 
*+h4 } 
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Any name mademoiselle liked. The 
time of ber stay was unfortunately to be so 
sbort, it ecarcely signified; but her own 
name was Lizette, the voung woman said, 
moving feetly about the room. 

W hat a contrast she was in every way to 
Rachel! Joy thought Ler vyes calmly 
critieal, Sthe had yellow hair, worn short 
under her cap, and curled thickly over ber 
forehead down to the very eyebrows, which 
looked only dasky, while ber hair was dis- 
tinetly yellow. color in her cheeks 
was liant enough to be hectic:her move- 
ments were swift and careless, i spite of 
unus@ally thick and amas el -thiog: and 
she talked volubly during her tasks, with 
an English acoent, but a glib use of French 
words, 

Wou'd mademoiselle kindly assure ner- 
self that all her jewels were safe, and her 
keys ?—she, Lizette, being painitully nerv- 
ous over any responsibility. 

“Oh, you are not responsible for my 
jewels or my keys!’ said Joy, tired of the 
woman's chatter and restlessness, ‘If 
you seeany of my keys about, just put 
them beside that casket. Why, the key is 
in in!" 

“It wasin when I entered, mademoiselle,"’ 
deciared the new twaid, wg alternate 
word in French; and justthen Miss Gien- 
orris, watching ber in her cali way noticed 
astrange nervous opcning and closing of 
the fingers of her right hand. 

“You may go,” she said, rising and turn- 
ing her face away. “‘Do not come in the 
morning until you hear my bell. They 
aay tell you that Rachel does, but I wish 
net to be distu: bed to-morrow—before I 
ring.” And Jvuy Gilenorris, always so con- 
siderate for her servants, gave no word or 
sign in answer to the respectful French 
*“s00d-night.”’ 

This new trouble—inexplicable as it was 
—had taken from the girl all peaceful feel- 
ing as she sat waiting tor the dawn of the 
new year, doubly anew year to her; and it 
robbed her too, of the tranquilizing sleep 
which she so much needed alterwards, 

“I should have liked,’ she said patiently, 
as she rose from her pillows in the early 
morning, ‘ta little sleep belore this day, 
that ought to be so good for me,”’ 

The fire burnt brightly, for she had fed it 
through the restless night, and she took 
her bath and dressed unaided, but though 
her morning cup of tea would have re- 
treshed her inexpressibly, she would not 
ring. When she was dressed, she looked 
inte the quaint old casket where she kept 
her keys, and missed at once the bunch 
that opened the table-drawers and the 
wainscoted recesses in the library, which 
had been Mr. (Gilenorris’s private room. 
This gave ber no surprise; and c.osing ber 
dressing room door, she went quietly down 
the broad oak staircase, unseen by any ot 
the servants, who were busy at their early 
morning tasks, Once it occurred to her— 
in the ,ain of a new loneliness—to go lo 
Anne; but she put the thought aside— 


this was, so tar, only #« suspicion of her | 


own. 

As she opened the library door, the 
strange maid, whe stood at the great oak 
writing-table with her back to the door, 
started, speaking flurried 


haste. 
“My imistress has sent me for a paper 
” 
Sbe had made so sure it was one of the 
servants that, when, in the silence follow- 


instantly with 


ing ber nervous falsehood, she turned and | 


maw Miss Gilenorriv, who had closed the 
door behind her, she cauvht 
with both hands, as if she feared to talljand 
tne bigh false color on her cheeks was more 
appalling than any pallor, 

“Miss Porch,” said Joy, ber own face 
very white, but her soft voice quite steady, 
“you bave no mistress here—as you know. 
Why have you stooped to this masquerad- 
ing? Ll suppose you are seeking that will 
ot which you have spoken to ime, though 
you always professed to disbelieve in its 
existence. Did my housekeeper know 


who you were and what you meant to do | 
when sbe arranged or consented for you to | 


come bere 7?" 


“No,” answered Agatha, 
brief and true replies. 
“You came as a 


startled into 


French maid recom- 


mended by Miss Porch? I see. You 
came to look tor that will, though, in 
any case, Mo cannot be yorr property 


—no, you are right in “inet glance, it can- 
not be mine either—and | mean you to finish 

our search."’ 
bell, ealinly giving her orders to the serv- 
ant who answered it. “Puta light to the 
tire, please, and send breakfast in here tor 
ine and—my maid. Let no one else dis 
turb me. Now,” she added, when theiman 


had closed the door behind him, “you bave | 


allthe keys. Look wherever you please, 
and I will sit bere and countenance your 
search. You may prolong it as you choose. 
Afterwards you may leave Merlswood, but 
the search you came on purpose to make 

u shall complete.”’ 

*“T will wait,’ said Agatha sharply; she 
had dropped all disguise, save what she 
could not drop, her rouge aud her padded 
dress. 


“No,” revuurned Joy, very quietly in her | 


strong self-control, ‘“‘while you are volun- 
tarily bere as my inaid you inust obey ny 
orders, and this is iv iast. You need not 
recollect that I am bere’ —taking upa book 
to show she had no tnore to suy—‘‘seek as 
you did belore I caine in.’ 

: Though she tried hard to fix her attent 
upon the page i ré er, all the woraiss 
saw were Lester's war y words 


had spoke M iss J 


be CRA!N CX \ t ' ‘ , pany 
only foru w ler ‘ res ilious nev 
bumiliaie berself by telling him of this 
morning's discovery. 

And this was Sunday —and New Years 


at the table | 


Asshe spoke she rang the | 





Day—and her birthday! Ali day she might 
be kept in this room, with those worrying 
faint suggestive sounds bebind ber—the 
opening and closing of drawers,the stealthy 
unfolding of papers, the slow step, the rust- 
ling 1 the very breathing of her com- 
panion. In vain tried not Ww hear; yet 
what puzzied her most of all was the odd 
fancy that, if she looked round, she would 
see the old tapestry on the walls, the twelve 
watchful aposies standing reund the room, 
and the child's worn and rusty toys hang- 
ing above thein. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


CROSS the fact the chimes caine softly 

A from the white steeple of tle beautilul 
| [4 new church, and till the search went 
on in the library at Merlsw:od. The serv- 
ant had delivered bis message effectually, 
for nobody came to disturb his young mes 
| tress;and she wondered what Anne thought 
| she could be doing in Mr. Glenorris’s room 
on this Sunday morning. Her reading had 
become a mere prete..ce, for her thoughts 
were far loo busy w follow the printed 
words, while those faint suggestive sounds 
went on bebind her. 

Surely the morning service must be over 
now; yet still the weary search went on, 
with the same stealthy suppression of all 
distinct sound. 

Gradually there caine over Joy a strange 
feeling of compassion for this unwearied 
seeker, If the search fatigued her-—Joy— 
only waiting in idle indifference tor its 
termination, how far, far tore wearying 
inust it be to theseeker! Would the strong 
hope in ber die after this caretui truitless 
search,and would its death be very te:rible? 
The ygirl—so keen to syimpathize—longed 
to turn and speak, but she uad promised to 
leave Miss Porch undisturbed, and she kept 
her promise, 

Mid-day passed, and she nad heard the 
return of the church-gvoers, before Agatha 
came up to the fire and spoke. 

“The will is not here, or rather I cannot 
find it.” 

“Hud you reason to suppose it was here?’’ 
inquired Miss Glenorris, rising it her in- 
tense relief at being able to move freely 
and speak ayain. 

“Yes; | do not believe it has been de- 
stroyed, and—one likes justice done.’”’ 

“One does indeed,”’ assentod Joy. “In 
what other room would you like to look— 
another day ?”” 

“I think possibly in the late Mr. Glen- 
orris’s bed-room,”’’ began Agatha. 

Joy looked straight up into her face, past 
| her right hand moving restlessly to and fro 
‘on the table, 

“You shall look where you will if you 
| come to me first. I will countenance you 

at any time, as 1 have to-day.” 
| ‘We must, I suppose, go from vour cot- 
jtage, Miss (Gilenorris?"’ asked Agatha, 
with a cold glauce into the girl’s troubled 
face. 

“No. Why should 1 do such a mean 
| thing as to ask you that? I amonly very 
| serry for you to have this hope so strong, 

and so apparently unrealizable. If you like 
to stay at the collage, do. You will go trom 
, here, of course, at once."’ 








“Certainly,”’ said Miss Porch, with a 
sharp accent, 
“If you remained, you would be 


recognized, and then you would indeed 
bave cause to regret this step; but I tell you 
honestly I would not let you remain ja 
this disguise under any circumstances, 
But you shall complete your search when 
| you choose,”’ 

She moved towards the door as she spoke 


when sudden! y—with but seant politeness, 
though with «a good tmotive—she passed 
| Miss Glenorris and had disappeared betore 
| Joy locked the door. When she entered 
ber dressing-rooin, she found Anne there 
| awaiting her, so she told this trusty friend 
the truth, only stipulating that no one else 
| should hear it; nail she actually laughed at 
last to see the consternation that widened 
Miss Kienon’s smnall expressive eyes, 

“I never trusted her,’’ Aune said. “She 
tried to ingratiate herself with mother and 
| Kate before vou came. She reminds me of 
| how Pepys used to think it convenient to 
| Keepin with the So-aud-Soes against a bad 
| day, in case be should have oceasion to 
jinake use of them. DL must ZO, Joy, for | 
j told Keats not to serve luncheon until [ let 


bin Know you were at liberty. You must 
be hungry.” 
| There was no appearance of this in = the 


way Joy took ber lunch, and it' was a dull 
neal, im spite of Mrs. Fears-Kienon’s 
lively curiosity as to the girl's method of 
spending ber morning. 

| “It was very awkward for us,”’complained 
| Mrs. Kienon., “So many people stopped to 
j inquire if vou were ill; and of course we 
leould only parry the questions, It was 
quite tow eccentric to gay you were shut up 
| among Mr. Glenorris’s papers on a Sunday 
morning during service-hours,”’ 
| “Tan going to the old church 
) oon,” seabed Joy, rising, and looking in- 
| different:y out upon the clouds on the 
horizon. “Will you wrap up and = come, 
Anne? We can go straight from there to 
the Knoll.” 

Anne’s consent was full of pleasure. A 
peaceful service in the quaint little church 
on the hill—where no briet emblazoned 
Kighth Comuandmest faced her 


this atter- 


-~Was a 


| pure deligut to Anne, and possible rain 
never Kept ber indeors, 
I ere is a st e pictures yue way it 
if Silt served i™ ‘ tw 
s crossed tlie fhe is w ler J 
rCalmady bad walked together 
@ previous day, “round the cliffs and 
passing directly through the Glen Farin; 
but | have told you of it before, haven't 


[7 


and Agatha seemed prepared to follow her, | Anne could not resist a Sinile; 





“Yes,"’ 

The service had n when they en- 
tered the chureb—only scantily Giled on 
this threatening af'erncon—put the rbeu- 
matic old clerk came briskly trom bis desk 
and led them ap to the foremust of the low 
old oaken benches. The simple une:no- 
tional country service gave Joy just the 
feeling of rest she needed, yet no one look- 
ing into her eyes could imagine sleepiness 
there. It was not until the sermon had be- 
gun that she looked bal! reund, and to her 
great sur saw Gervys Lester. Slowly 
trom his fxce she raised gaze in a rather 
over-acted manner to study the colored 
window above him where Jairus’s rg AF 
wearing green rosettes in her hair, elda 
rece from her rose-colored bed, one 
elbow resting on a round blue bolster 
handsomely tesselled with sceariet. Alter 
tbat slow appre siative scrutiny, Joy turned 
her head inly awayagain and looked 
round no more. 

“We are all among the crowd pressing to 
hear our Saviour’s words, but which is 
the woman who, in her great faith, goes 
forward and dares Ww touch the hein of His 
garinent ?"’ 

The preacher's words alinost startled 
Joy as he wound up his sermon, for it had 
seemed to her only one minute ago that he 


—> 

t must have been Miss Kienon’s fancy 
that, when Mr. Lester overtook them at the 
churchyard gate and gave Joy birthday 
greetings, she shivered. 

“How different from 
noon !”? Lester said, detaining thein. “Do 
you remember the sunset then, Miss Glen- 
orris?”’ 

She was leaning against the gate, and by 
chance her eyes rested on the upright stone 
near which he stood, and she involuntarily 
read the words upon it— 


‘So thas Gol wrought with me His plan; 
Vet still for my appointed span 
I feel bam the better man 
Yor having wed and wept for her.** 


“What a disinal churebyard this is!"’ she 
cried. “Come, Anne!” 
But Anne, looking straight along another 


churchyard path, asked wnetber that was | 


not the way to the Glen Farm. 

**Yes,”” answered Lester. “You enter 
the churchyard that way when Fe come 
from Merliswood by the clifts and through 
the Glen Farm.” 

“I should like tohold the Glen Farm,” 
said Joy burriedly, “and that path would 
be open to me,” 

“Tt is open to you now, Miss Glenorris,”’ 
rejoined Lester composedly. “Do not 
hesitate at any time to use it; 1 am not such 
a bear 4s to object to that.”’ 

“But I object! she cried, in childish 
petulance. ‘I! like to pass through because 
it is right, not because you Ly ine per- 
mission. It is—iny own land.” 

“T am afraid,” he said, not with irritating 
composure, but with easy frankness, ‘‘you 
must wait for that possession until my 
lease expires. Why do you hasten so?” 


“We are expected at the Knoll,’’answered | 


Miss Glenorrts briefly, ‘‘and are due.’’ 


“I see; and Nelson will be looking out | 


tor you in an opposite direction, | suppose, 
without guessing you are here,’”’ 
“Don’t trouble to Lasten with us,’’ she re- 


quested. 
“Very well,” he acquiesced, holding 
back. “Untortanately tor you, I am 


expected at the Knoll too; but I can fol- | 


low.”’ 

“Why did not you say so at first ?”’ cried 
Joy, with such unreasoning haste that even 
and after 
that they spoke very little as they walked 
to the Knoll. 


“How have you come?” the girls cried, | 


taking Joy's sables from ber in their eager 
greeting. ‘Larry started long ago to meet 
you.” 


“And Doctor Calmady?’’ queried Joy, | 


pulling off ber long gloves as she stood 
at the fire, in her dark brown velvet and 
coffee-colored laces, the bright brown hair 
not so neat as it had been when she leit 
home. 

“No; he was called away to Torquay 
early to-day.”’ 


“How disappointing it is for you, Char- | 


lotte, never to be sure of your husband’s 
coupany !" said Joy. 

“IT should have fancied,’’observed Lester 
quietly, “that you would bave envied Mrs. 
Ca'mady.” 

“Of course I ought, because ber husband 
isso clever,” remarked the girl coolly, 
without glancing up from the tire; and this 
wiltully obtuse remark Lester did not 


_ answer, nor did he seem to see the stormy 


light in ber lowered eyes, 
t was a quiet and pleasant Sunday even- 


ing thatthevy all spent together, with cordial | 


chat and sacred music. But there caine a 
shadow upoa it at last for Joy Glenorris; 
tor, as they walked home across the park— 
well wrapped up against the wind and 
rain, Lawrer.ce sheltering her and Lester 


taking care of Anne—the youny man told | 


her of his love, with an earnestness that 
moved and changed him and pained her 
iInexpressibly. She answered kindly, as 
true women do; but she felt a miserable 
sensation almost of treachery, which no girl 
should feel on being offered « tman’s 
love. When thev reached the Hall, she 
stood with ber hand in his, and almost 
buinbly begwed his forgiveness for having 


let him care for her; and then she ran in- 
doors before Anne and Gervys Lester could 
7. > * , id - 
\\ i it ivSs vg iwa so 
W \ | \ j ilwave to ‘ al. 
Agatha?’ 


Lt was late on that Sunday evening, and 


| Jessie Porch, tured of w ailing for ber sister 


yesterday after- | 


true | 


to come down stairs after ber return from 
| Meriswood, bad found her her bed- 
room without any light, the window open 
| to the dark sea, the rair falling heaviiy 
against and through it. 


“One does well to get scoustomed to it,” 
answered A with a pe be. 
fore one is obliged to be — Not even 
sree ati ns Soon a veh 

“A a, you . “ 
aula aie “I like to taney we ah few! 
less alone than ever then. 

“Fancy on !’’ retarned Miss Porch cartly. 
“] have no room fer faneies—no room tor 
anything save to remember how fortune 
favors others—never ine.” wae 

“But not to hate them for it. ‘Let Him 
do what seeine’h to Hiin good,’ ’ pleaded the 
younger sister, with reverence. 

“No one can prevent Him,”’cried Agatha 
recklessly. 

“Ob, bush!’ whisperea Jessie, shudder- 
ing. ‘*Would you not be a little happier if 
we went away from here now ?”” 

“I shall not be happy anywhere,”’ re- 
turned Agatha coolly. “It of no use 
your expecting it, Jess. Besidea, 1 bave 
inore work to do at Meriswood, though we 
could go for atime, and come back when 





“When?” repeated Jessie, only fancying 
she had net caught the last words. 

“T said nothing. I daresay I was won- 
dering when Miss Glenorris would go to 
town. Norman, of course, will follow her. 
Not that he loves, for I know now he can- 
not love; he can only make love like other 
inen; nor does she love bim—I know that 
too—though she does not hate and shun 
him, as she does Mr. Lester.. I wish I un- 
derstood it all. I wish it were possible his 
soul snould be tortured with a love unfre- 
turned, as—— But I don’t blaine Norman, 
I was to have been rich, and he would have 
| married me; she is rich, and he will try to 
marry ber. It isall natural. As he can- 
| not obtain by will whats rightfully bis, 
| be must obtain it, if possible, by warriage. 
Yes, I see it just as he sees it. But— 
but’’—pacing the room with her clasped 
hands behind her—‘“he shall have itthrough 
me.”’ 

‘But, Agatha,’’ whispered ber sister wist- 
fully, “if it were right that Merlswood 
| should be bis, it would be. You would not 
| dislodge——”’ 

| “Would not I,” interrupted Agatha 
sharply, “ifit were not past my power? 
But’’—with another sudden change of tone 
—*I must not forget hishypocrisy. ‘It was 
not known who had inherited Merlswood’ 
—so he told me—‘but it was supposed to be 
an old tellow out in Australia.’ Those 
were his words to me. Then thgre caine in 
to me a letter he had, on the very day he 
said this to me, received fromthe girl who 
owned Merlswood,and who he knew owned 
Merlswood. It was a distant little letter on 
business, but it showed ine the lie he had 
told to ne. I have it still.”’ 

“Yet you forgive bitin when be 1s _here,’’ 
said Jessie simply. “Agatha, how good 
| you are !”’ 
| ‘Good!’ echoed Miss Porch, witb a swift 
look into her sister's face, undistinguishable 
| in the darkness, “But you will never un- 
derstand. Ah, how true it is that we must 
be—either hammer or anvil !"’ 

“Agatha,’’said her sister solemnly—there 
was no taint of selfishness in the giri’s de- 
voted nature, and, though her life ran in 
one narrow groove, its current was astrong 
one—“‘I don’t quite understand what your 
prayers are; Lut I follow them in my~soul 
_unknowingly. I know Ido. I teel I pray 

them all, though I may only say ‘Ainen.’ 
| Agatha,’”’” she added presently in her 
| Sister's silence, “how dreary the rain 
sounds! Come down, and I will play to 
; you i” 

“No!” cried the elder sister, putting her 
hand to her head as if she already beard 
the fast light notes, ‘Do you wish todrive 
ne——’’ 

“Husb !’ was the timid interruption. 
“Don’t say it, ny own dear. I will not 
play. Wewill ve as silent as you like. 
But somewhere—I hope—peopie are happy 
on this sad wet Sunday night; and so shall 
we be—some day. 


CHAPTER IX. 


YOR some reasen of her own, Miss Porch 
|. exhibited no impatience to conclude 
her search for the missing will at 
Merlswood; and Joy Glenorris was wonder- 
ing over this delay, when one morning she 
ssed the gate of the Moat, and, finding 
| Jessie leaning over it, gazing out upon the 
Sea, spoke to her kindly, adding before 
, leaving her— 
| “Tell your sister that I am expecting to 
bear trom ber. “She will understand.” 
Then she went away, deep in thougit, as 
she ever was when sie left that desolate 
house, and only roused herself in time to 
reinember that Miss Beton was not well, 
and she would like to ask alter ber. But 
Miss Beton’s stout and comely maid took 
| Miss Gienorris in at ouce. 
_ “2 could vot resist the temptation of see- 
ing you, Miss Glenurris,’” the poor lady 
sald, starting from her easy-chair, “though 
I told Catherine to excuse me to every one 
élse. I'in very tired of solitude. Catherine 
won't be sociable, for tear of its beiag dis- 


respectful, and Lis tired of even Flip’s 
society. Poor littl: Flip! Both he and I 
Saw this ineon first through the window; 80 
he burt his ley last week, an-l, though it 
Las perlectiv recovered, vet. i} Lask after it, 
he its Itup and wails as e suffered tor- 

| yr ; t +s ie | ih and 

ryets w - it s. mM / ls the 
yrong one, Wa vv t bet Saaeane I was 

ri ltiv. Sue Wer}l ii 4 lie 


nervousivyv, 
“Just a8 You came ii, how Sirange WM is we 
do uot feel the gradual growing old! I'm 


; #8tonisbed now and then at some sudden 
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light thrown on the years behind me, and 
the age with which I'm traveling hand in 
hand; but the flash of light has soon gone, 
and, seeing no lenger the gray-huired 
simiow walking with me, | forg. t.” 

“| cannet fancy you feeling or lookin 
old,” said Joy, witha amile into the geod 
exnlin faee. 

“1 donot asa rule,“ wasthe honest reply, 
‘see any difference mysell; but every year 
it gets harder to cheose a bonnet, and that 
telis a tale.”* 

“Of your pride,” declared Joy, in her 
sweet Spirited way, seeing that some 
thought troubled her companion, but wait- 
ing till she-would think it good to tell he, 
what it wae, 

“Miss Glenorris’ -rather suddeniv, but 
very gently-—“would you read a letter, and 
just tell me what you think 7" 

“No, please,” sald Joy, guessing at its 
oe from the grave face and words, 

t would help me,"" was the almost 
wistful answer. “You inust be su experi- 
enced in love-letters.”’ 

‘Miss Beton,”’ cried the girl, with curious 
earnestness, “I never had @ love-letter in 
mv life!’ 

“Oh, inv dear, how many then you have 
to a@une I” 

“I shall never read one through,’’ was 
the odd reply; and the girl’s sudden lovely 
color almost took Miss Beton’s breath 
“Wav. 

-f[ don’t remember,” she said, “ever 
wanting «lover. Asa girl, I suppose I had 
lonzings, as all girls have—but,as a woman 
nene. But will you please’ —humbly— 
rend this letter from Mr. Mortimor, who is 
nn Lomdon now ?"" 

Ln: afraid I don't trust him, Miss Beton 
though FP oaght aot tosay it because 1 don’t 
know him,’’ the girl contessed, still shrink- 
ing trom the task. “And I ought to feel— 
as you do—that it is better to trust wrongly 
tusn te distrust wrongly.” 

‘ Then”—hopetully—*‘you will read 
1+ tter, Miss Glenorris ?”’ 

* nd so Joy began to road, though after 
the first three words she once tnore 
not to be asked to do se, ut, when Miss 
Keton entreated her again, the plain face 
c: lumsoning painfully, the girl read it. 


**My Heart’s Solace,—Will vou send a 
line to your faithful slave? I should read 
it word by word to prolong the —— 
My soul yearns to you, my treasure. rite 
to your lover, and cali him Edimond—spelt 
with an ‘o.’ Noone has, since ‘ny mother 
hed, and T crave for a woman’s tendresse. 
Some men are indifferent to women’s s80- 
eh ty, but Tamof gentler nould, and pine 
lor ileven through the most exciting pl-xsecs 
of aman’s career, Fate has withheld this 
bliss, vecause I bave been difficult to please. 
Nv ordinary woman could insure my hap- 
piness ; butin you IT have found all I seek. 
Engtand is but a cold home for sensitive 
aod retined natures such as ours; as you 
will come with me to sunnier climes. My 
health and spirits need it. Seeing ime de- 
pressed in my forced abeence from you, 
triends advise me to fly to stimulants ; but | 
your consent is the only stimulant I need. 
All others I hate, because you hate therm, 
I could marry a wealthy widow here ; but, 
when all TL have is yvurs, what have I to 
give ber?” 

“What has heto give any one?” Joy 
asked, glancing up With mischievous eyes ; 
but Miss Beton'’s raptand serious face sent 
her gravely back to the letter, 

“What a privilege you must feel it, ny 
guardian angel, to be the agent ofa bigher 
power to aceord me bappiness! How favored 
1 should feel if I might give, instead of 
receive ! Were our lots reversed, I would 
nerously. I wonder why 
wonder why all the beau- 


I love you so! 


ine now to infidelity ! Let us be united. It 
be too late formy earthly happiness, 
as [ am not one born to a long life ; but let 
us be united, that we may walk band in 
hand through the fields of Paradise. I have 
at least a noble name to give you ; and who 
knows but even to-morrow I may load you 
with riches? Stranger things than that hap- 
pen every day— 


** ‘Fortune takes one behind her on a pillton, 
Another, whom to-day she tumbles down, 
o-meorruw she may bless with half a million, 
And leave the first with scarcely hall a crown,’ 


**] feel sure wealth will come to me; and 
ain very patient—imore patient than any 
tuan I have known in wy varied career,ex- 


ee 


Write and setiny adoring heart at rest. I 
kiss your feet, my angel,and await your 


reply. 
“EDMOND DE MORTIMOR." 


Yes, Miss Glenorris?’’ queried Miss 
Keton faintly, when Joy handed back the 
te.ter. 

“I do not think—I fear,’’ said the girl, 
unwillingly honest, ‘that a man who could 
write that, has not much consideration tor 
the feelings of one who—of auy one.’’ 

*Yet,if it is in my power to help a tellow- 





them to him.” 

“I'm not afraid,” said Jovy cheerily. ‘I 
believe Flip knows quite well that your 
love for him is the outcome of love for 
evervthing.”” 

And then she turned the conversation, 
and left a lighter heart behind her. 

+ = is * * 7. 

Mr. Norman Pardy had elected to take 
the cliffs in his stroll to Meriswood that 
afternoon, and he stepped a little out of his 
way two call in at the Moat. The door was 
open ; and Norinan, walking into the cheer- 
lexs sitting-rooim, darkened on this wintr 
day by the sloping roof of the verand 
and chilled by the wide view of cold gray 


arius upon the table and her head bent on 
her arn, 

**Agutha is ont,”’ she said hurriedly, with- 
out looking up. “Agatha is not happy, 
Norian.” 

“Which is the reason you are not happy, 
I suppose,”’ he remarked, looking down 
upon the girl in ber sad attitude. “Re- 
member, Agatha bas nota very bappy na- 
ture.’ 

“She onght to be happy,” sighed Jessie, 
slowly raising her head. “She is so good 
and clever, it seems cruel for her to be for- 
gotten here. It is no matter for me that the 
world has forgotten as ; but for Agatha it is 
cruel. I cannot understand it; I wonder 
over it day anu night, but I can never un- 
derstand.”’ 

“Who treats you ill ?”’ he asked. 

“No oue doas,” she cried, with tmomen- 
tary vehemence. ‘They treat me very 
kindly—at least, Miss Glenorris does ; and 
no one else comes here. But Agatha hates 
her. Wh 


this afternoon,and vet she sent a kind mes- 
save to Agatha.’”’ 

“Agatha does not deserve 
Inan, aking ameve at once 
bringing you here. 
Glenorris passed ?” 

“No; Agatha went just afterwards,”’ 


it,’ said Nor- 
to go, “lor 


but, just as he turned impatiently to the 
door, Miss Porch came in, her Liack eyes 
shining feverishly in her pale face. 

“No, Lbave not been on that dunce’s 
chase now,’’ she said, with slow § distinct- 
ness ; “but I am going later. 
Combe Castle this evening, and I shall 
then. Oh, vou need net start away 
me! With a very good motive, 
good.”’ 

“Why did von tell me ? 
least have spared me that.”’ 

“You are going too,” she said, the fingers 
of her right hand opening and closing nerv- 
ously. “While you enjey yourself, you 
minay feel how I am working for you—I,who 
ought to be with you, 


go 
frecun 


all is 


You might at 


mine.”’ 

“Agatha, you know well that I ain not in 
a position to marry.”’ 

“Not in a position to marry the owner of 
Meriswood !"" she cried, with « harsh laugh. 
“But’’—with one of her sudden 
“do not hurry ; vou are owner yourself 
perhaps, Noriuan.”’ 

“But there is no need for you to haunt 
the place,’ he said gentiv. “And surely 
now you are very tired of this inean house, 
and of doing 80 much for vourselves ?” 
“Bridget does our hard v ork,’’ explained 
Jessie loyally in her sister's silence ; ‘and 
we like solitude.”’ 

**Do we ?" asked Norman, with an incre- 
dulous emphasis on the pronoun. “Tt would 
be better lor you both to be less soli- 
tar’.’’ 

“My time must be well spent if I 
what I try for,”’ said Agatha. 

“My time too,’ smiled Mr. Pardy, *iniust 
be well spentif [ win what 1 try for;’’ and, 
with a wave of the hand, he passed out of 
the dull litthe house, breatiiny more freely 
as be did so, 

Agatha stood watehing him, ber lips 
cruel, vet her eyes din. Jessie, standing 
apart, watened her, a8 ali her life was spent 
in watching, with simple, patient, whole- 


win 


' hearted devotion. 


“Agatha,” she whispered presently Goun- 
ing forward and giving ber a yeutie touch, 
‘are you in pain? Are you suffering, ‘uy 
own dear? It so, do tell Doctor © 
maddy f"" 

“| thought,’’ said Agatha, with a forced 
laugh, ‘that vou could not bear Doctor Cul 
mady !"’ 

**He is clever, | am sure; but I 
want bitn talking to me.” 

“Tau quite well, Jess,’ said ber sister 
heavily ; “and I know you will keep your 
promise, whatever happens.” 

“But—but,” faltered the younger yirl, 
with a sudden herror in ber face, “Me. 
Pardy does not make you unhappy ; he 
loves you, surely ?”’ 

“Loves me! He never loved any one, 
whatever he bas pretended, unless it is tis 
mother. If he is saved trom sin, it will be 
by his inother’s love and faith in bin. bat’ 
--with a sudden dropping ot her voice—he 
Shall inherit Meriswoad; and then Le will 
do justice, and that girl 1 bate will know 
what it is tosuffer asothersdo, Why should 
she alone be spared ? W hat—frightened 7” 


i 
ti- 


do et 





“Oh, that isn’t love, Miss Beton !"’ Joy 
said, with alaugh. ‘So I can vonture to ask 
vou what returr he isiikely to tnake you 
if, in your generosity, vou give up all to 
doit ?”’ 


she cried, with asharp little laugh,as Jessie, 


with her hand upon ber heart, went trou 
the roo. 
Mr. Pardy walked so hastily from the 


Moat that he seon overtook Miss Glenorris, 


‘But I suppose better minds do not look | and sauntered with ber until, close 
forany return.” Meriswood, they came upon Lieutena 

Yet surely they feel it wie retur Nelson and Gervys Lester standiiig 
is forthcoming. For mvysell, ul reat 
-have the devotion f I Vi pees (3 rris mit 

“ritp joes ve me was the glad gentle Simte { Oia 
answer. “Only sometimes 1 ain so afraid I meant to vo with her, but caught y 
that I may be caring for him because he = Lester in the distance and went to speak 
cannot say vexing thingsWw me, bowever | bhiui; uow may I cowie for a cup of tea ? 


is it, Norman ? It made ime mis- | 
; @rabhe when she held inv hand at the gate | 


They dine at | 
| color deepened a little in the smouth young 
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“Do,” answered Joy placidly ; “though 
Mrs. Kienon and Anne are away.” 

Then she turned, necessarily, to invite 
Mr. Pardy. and then, a little pale,to Mr. 
Lester, and asked him too. 

His hesitation -vas quite perceptible, aud 
Lawrence laughed. 

“Lester is an enigina to me, Miss Glenor- 
ris,”’ he mid ; *‘tor, though he kuows every 
nook and corner of the Meriswoud grounds 
he has not an idea of the bouse i But 
he is an exatmple to me too, for'he bas the 
grace to be airaid of ingruding.”’ 

“I do not think Mr. Lester is afraid—of 
that or of anything," said Joy and then led 
the way into the lesser drawing-room, 





sea, found Jessie Porch leaning with ber | 


ae 


Is it long since Miss | 


“Still at that fool’s chase !"' he muttered ; | 


leaving ber sealskins in the hall as she 
Passed. 

Though Mrs, Fears-Kienon satin a large 
Chair beside the fire, as indeulentiy as sue 
had sat on Joy's licst allernoon there, and 
was working at the same embroidery ,scarce- 
ly any would have recognized the roome 
With its beautiful soft coloring, its book, 
and work and iusic, and its dainty tea- 
eq uipage. 

“I wish,” said Miss Nelson,when she bad 
learned where Joy had been, “that some 
one would warn Miss Beton against that 
tnan who is staving in Eastmouth—Mr. De 
Mortimor, as he calls himself, though he 
inakes a pretence of dropping the sJe.” He 
is trying to win her littie fortune—so they 
say."’ 

“Why don’t they sav he is trying te win 
her love ?" inquired Joy, her lipsa little 
stern. “Is italways—always money that 
inen want?” 

“it is never so,’’ declared Norman, look- 
ing very ineaningly into the girl's storiny 
eyes. 

“Do you know this man, Mr. Pardy ?"’ 

“Most men would say neo,” avowed he, 
with pleasant candor, never thinking how 
and why these words of his would rise up 
one day in Jey’s memory; “but I must own 
that he has pushed himself into my way. I 
cannot fancy women be:ieving a word he 
says, for your sex isso clear-judging, Miss 
(;lenorris,”’ 

*Probably,”’ spoke Joy, with gentle non- 


| chalance, “be would not speak or write tw 


| witn a little tender simile upon 


instead of leaving | 


you to the girl who usurps your place and | A 
| “I despise money.”’ 


| 


changes— | 


you a8 be would to a woman. He would 
notofler you, on his knees, what be calls 
the highest name in England.”’ 

“Does the woman tell it all to you ?”’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Fears-Kienon; and the 


chee. 

“Not if you mean Miss Beton,”’ Joy said, 
ber lips. 
“Still, if there is really anything she ought 
to bear about that man, I should like it to 
be told to bher.”’ 

“It seems impossible to me, Miss Glenor- 
ris,” said Norman Pardy, looking engross- 
ingly at ber,**that any man could let money 
influence him in his choice of a wile,”’ 

“And to me,"’ added Lawrence, laughing. 


“So shall I,’’ observed Joy, “when I've 
had a good deal of experience of it.’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
~~ —————- 
MAKING WorK FOR His MastTerR.—An 
English gentleman was once passing over 
one of the bridges crossing the Seine, in 
Paris, when he felt something rub against 
his feet. Looking down he saw that a sinali 
poodle had covered bis boots with mud, 
lle was much vexed at this, and took the 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Tuer Leek.—In early times the leek was 
reyarded with inuch superstitious reverence. 
The Egyptians went s> far as to make their 
Ouths by the leeks in their garstena. 

“O. K."—The expression “O. K."" came 
from Aux Cayes, (which is thus pro- 
nounced) the nameof a fine tobeeen, As 
the name became a trade-mark, when other 
things were excellent they were said to be 
Aux Cayes, 

A Pourrr Dou. —The late Charles Reade, 
the English novelist, had a dog which = 
described as “looking like a sheep and 
thinking like a Christian.” Half «a dozen 
tines a day it would jump on his table as he 
was writing, hold out one paw, and wait 
patiently until its master had graveiy 
shaken it and prenounced the formula, 
“How do you do sir? You must excuse 
me, &% lam very busy.” The dog would 
then juinp down aud commune wqith 
itself. 

A MvusicaL Brp.—Foreign journals 
speak of acurious invention produced in 
German y—viz, a musical bed so constract- 
ed that, by means of a concealed of 
inechanism, the pressure of the body pro- 
duces the softest harmony, which lasts long 
enough to lull one tosleep. At the head of 
the bed is a dial with a hand, which can be 
placed at whatever hour the person wishes 
to awake, and, at the time Gxed, the 
bed plays a march with drums and cym- 
bals loud enough to wake the soundet 





sleeper. 
THE WorpD “Boss,””—“Bosa,” or “tt 
boss,’’ was, according t) some philologis:, 


originally introduced into the New Wori:t 
by Irish or Scottish immigrants, from the 
(inelic boa, the hand. But this is erroneous. 
The word is derived froin the Dutch settlers 
who first colonized New Amsterdam, first 
called New York by the English when th« 
colony changed masters by coming into the 
possession of the British Government. 
Baas, in the Dutch language, signifies « 
‘master’ or the “foreman” of a work- 
shop. 

JAPANESE CHILDREN.—Japanese chil- 
dren have their heads shaved, with the ex 
ception of four lithe tufta, one before, one 
behind and one on each side. They wear 
bright and inany colored clothes, their 
loose jackets having very long sleeves, 
almost to the ground, in each of which 
there is a poeket. They are odd little mites, 
sometimes going about in clogs, with their 
little bald heads shining in the sun. Some 
wear short stockings, but net all, and these 
are inade like a mitten, with one division 
for the big toe, round which the sandal« of 
the clog are tastened. Custom requires that 
these clogs be reinoved before the child is 
taken into a room. 

A BRIDAL PRESENT.—Arehbishop Cran- 
mer had a niece whom be married \ a gen- 
tleinan in every way her equal, and the 
ceremony was solemnized with much pomp 
and splendor, the rest of the day being 
passed in amusements and the receiving of 
presents, of which the Are ‘bishop's was 
the most notable one, amd which he eon- 
cealed froin view under his robes, This 
both the bride and ber newly-wade bus 
band were 1nost linpatient t+ see. The hus 
band thought it must be some vrant of lands 
oremployment of honer, the wife some 
rich diamond necklace or other precious 





first opportunity of having his boots cleaned 
when he get to the other side of the bridge. 

Some days alterwards he had to pass over 
the saine bridge again, when exactly the 
same thing oceurred. His curiosity was at 
length aroused, and he narrowly watched 
the dog for awhile. 


ornament; but the Archbisivsp persisted 
in concealing his present ti/l they had 
both proimised him never to wear it at the 
saine time, and then he pulled out—a fool's 
cap! 

ap. 

AN Opp PIECE oF Mtusic.—Rameaa, a 





He saw him rub against several geutle- 
inen’s feet ullbe got off all the mud frou his | 
shayyy coat, then run down to the river 
bank and roll himself in the dirt till be 
Lad yot a good supply to besimear a fresh 
bateb of his master’s Victims. Hethen ran | 
back to the bridve and daubed the feet of 
passers by as before. 

After a time, instead of going back to the 
river, he ran across the bridge to the shoe- | 
biack, who immediately petted bim and | 
yave bins Sometuing to eat. The gentleman | 
then Saw that the poodle bad been trained 
by the bey to dirty the boots of passengers | 
So as to make wore work for him, and he 
was So umuch pleased with the brightness of | 
the doy that he persuaded the owner to se}l 
lita, though ata large price, and brought 
hin to England, 

He took him into the country, about forty 
miles from the seaside, but the dog, after a 
few days, suddenly dissappeared. Search | 
was tnade, and rewanis were offered for 
bimm, but he could not be found, | 

Some months afterwards the gentleman 
reeeived a letter frou:a friend in Paris, who 
was Cognizuitof the facts, stating that the | 
little poodle had found its way back to 
Paris, and was again working for his inas- 
ter, the shoeblack, at his old trade of diriy- 
Ing the boots of passers-by. 

- —<_- > 

GKEASE ON WALLS. — Pipe-clay made | 
Inte a poste with oold water will, it is svicl, 
remove prease Stains frou: papered of plas- 
tered walis if puton witheut rubbiny, let 
stay over night, and then brushed off jight- 
iv. Where the grease has been on for some 


tiie SeVeral applicacions tnay be ne eded., 
— - ———-_- oC =-—_— —— 
Back \S ALNUT.—It t4 tid that 4 piece 
srertatieh mek coeel bi tel en itsul and 
‘ ‘ tr reina tw“ y im w v} i 
reotit t rcs 
4 af 
a ° tae 
i > A a 4 


| out altering 


| touch tight tears, 


celebrated French composer, had fallen in 
love with an amiable aud charming daneer, 
at the Grand Operain Pari-. She poxsesned 
inany accomnplishineuts and could sing and 
play readily, and with great delicacy. Oace 
she expressed to Rameau te weeh (hat she 
could heselt set sometiinis OG» susie, and re- 
quested. hitn togive her an : etoon inthe 
artof composing. Tie love stricken Rameau 
gallantly replied: **Notiing of easier; you 
can inake the attempt at ooee.”” He gave 
her «a needle andasheet of ruted note paper, 
with directions lo perforate the ruled lines 
where and how she thought proper, When 
she had done, Rameau took the of 
paper, tnade the little dots inte motes: with- 
or leaving out a single one, 
fixed their length and brevity, and sup 
plied the karmony. The piece of music be- 
caine a fainous dance with ataking melody, 
which was for a long pepular in 
France. 

THE OLD May’s Love.—A century ago, 
in the north of Rurope, stood an olf catie- 
dral, upon one of the arches of which was a 
sculptured face of wondrous Leauty. It 
was long hidden, until one day the sun's 
light striking through a slanted window re- 
vealed its tnatchiess features, And ever 
after, upon the days when tor a brief hour 
it was thus illumined, crowds came, and 
waited eagerly to cateo but a gsimpse of 
that face, It has a strange history. When 
the cathedral was being built, an old man, 
broken with the weight of vears and care, 
caine and besought the arehiteet to let him 
work upon it. Out of pity for his age, but 
fearful lest his tatling sight ana treinbiing 

me fair design, the thas 


rk ar 


str 


alee. 


tissse 


ter set hitn to w 


tig the Shewhows of 
the vaulted roof, One day thes md the 
old ltian asleep its teutlhi, tlre thanris Of bee 
craft laid in order beside bens, Cine inning 
of tits rigghst biased goons bis lace pluroed 

. “liver ar m face “ 
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THE MUSIC OF LABOR. 





BY J. (HAMEERRA, 


The birds may sing in the country-side, 
Bat I think in the city’s throng 
There ie many a sountof labor 
That te pleasant a« any song. 
The workman whistling cheerily 
As be ges to bis Bork at morn 
Is jest as eweet sud as musical 
LAs the whistiing birds in the corn, 


When the bricklavers tap with their trowels 
The briek« in the growing walls : 

When the chip ‘chip ' chip ! of the masons 
Im a rhs thenieal cadence falls ; 

Vihen the carpenter's busy hammer 

a Kiewds with « laugh or a word, 

“Tis the musk aud lustas sweet 

As the song of the wiliwood bird, 


of Lateor, 


The sigh of the summer wlod l« soft, 
Aud gas i+ the chattering steam, 

But the engine throte to a noble tune 
Threagh a mighty tongue of stream, 

And there’s music inthe cliek, click, click 
Of the mystical telegraph : 

Ju the chiming bell« in the loity tower, 


Iu the school girl's innecent laugh, 


In the hiedly voices of greeting men, 
In the plating of ecirls and boys ; 

hh) the streets are tullof pleasant sounds 
Theat fretfally we call **nolse,** 

Bat think if all this wondertul life 
Went silently to and fro! 

wl fell on the ear, 


imult was alla show, 


if never awe 

Awl the t 
Hiaew we el oald mi<« the *piritand stir ! 
i 


‘ww we « bt dreativ sigh 


Given thee + bet drean.-lhe crowd 
Passiag us sileutiv by ' 

ihe! thee treewe “Lap, and the mason'’s **chip,** 
The hasmuer, the wheel, the bell, 

Are the stirring songs that labor sings, 


And «ealivl us em well, 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


love al 








CHAPTER XXV.—[CONTINUED. ] 
tILENCE ‘nthe court) for the 
\ ron,’ sand Ser Robert, with playful 
LJ sclemmity. “Now,my darling, out with 
in. You'lltee) beterthen. Range made love 
to vou yesterday, did't he 2?" 

“Yer, uncle,” in a whisper, 

“What a wicked scoundre!! 
done so tetore 7’ 

“No uncle.’ 

“What «a dunce!—I mean that's right,” 
said Sir Kebert, hastily. ‘Well, did he ask 
you—you know—did he pop?’ 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Doewnright popped the question?” 

“Yes, uncie.”’ 

“And what did you say?” 

“That a poor girl withonly a few hun- 
dreds was not aateh fora millionaire.” 

“You said that?" 

“Yes, ancle.”’ 


las he ever 


“Then you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. You're # match for an eim- 
peror. ' 

“Yea, unele,’ said Judith, arehly; 
‘aod Dus waiting for an emperor to pro 
pene.” 

“Ne you're not. Don't be alittle hurm- 
bug. But, look here! did you refuse 
boise ?*° 


“Yeu, uncle.”’ 

“Out and out ?"’ 

*Yes, uncie.”’ 

“Phew! ‘a long-drawn whistle. “I thought 


astmuch. TP suppose you laughed it off,ygirl- 


| doubt about that. 
| moore.”’ 


bike.” 

“Yes, uncle.’ 

“Look here’’—- pettishly — “how many 
ore times are you going to say ‘Yes, 
uncle?’ Nod your head; that will | 
do.”’ 

“Yea, uncle. [I inean—" 

A series of thods. 

“Then you regularly made light of his 


propeeai—chafled hin like, and 
have tin?” 


Juditu notded.,. 


wouldn't | 


“Weil, you are a girl, Judy! You 
want Gieorze Carleigh then? Say ‘Yes, 
uncle.’ ”* 


“No, uncle! No, nol” 


*Bat vou pitched Range over ?”’ 

A nod, 

“Was be nice and respectful like—gentle- 
manly ?"" 

“Very!” emphatically. 

“And you refused bins?" 

A nod, 

“That's it, then. T thought so; but I 
wanted the evidence of the prisoner—oon- 
fession, Linean. Well, there you are,Judy. 
Rich tellow like that can’t put up with such 
a slight from the pretty girl he likes ; and 
he doves like vou, Judy.” 


| should.” 


confess. | 


—_—<—<—$—— - —— - 
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. sm ee eo ; 

o ith dear | down at the troubled face before him, “I be gazing so intently at that garden seat_and 

>» 3 Pon ae. hie | see to know y wellmy dear,wnh abvut the path, betore crussing the bridge 
and entering the wood ? 


“Yes, borribly—savagely. No I'm not, | all your pretty little wiltul, girlish ways. 


Perhaps you were right. It was very plucky 
and spirited of you. Teach him that there 
are English girls whe look down on money | 
and can be independent. But, hang it all, 
Judy, my dear, you should have had him. 
It was a great chanceina hunufed thou- 
sand.”” 

“But you don’t wish me to marry a man 
I dislike for the sake of his money, unele, 
deur ?”’ 

“Of course net, my darling. 1 thonght 
it was diflerent, tor there was something 
| taking avont the fellow. And so you dis- 
liked thins?” 

“N-no, uncle.”’ 

“Hany it, girl, you'reariddle! Then why 


you more ot a woman.” 
“Oh, uncle, dear!’ 


other to make you thik more deeply. I 
should like you to have one, and then it it 
caine, I should feel that I would rather bear 
it mynelf than see a line of care come into 
that pretty face.”’ 

“Oh, uncle, darling, you speil me!” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. “But I'm not going 
to have you nade miserabie.” 

“Dear uncle I” 

“I shall write to poor Range to come 
back.”’ 

“No, no, Uncle I’ cried Judith. It would 





| did you retuse him 7?" | make ine seein s» despicabie, #0— 

“T don't know,ancle,” said "udy,looking ‘Here! tut—tut—that will do, young 

| Up with a face full of perplexed dimples , lady. Halie ia! I did not say that was 
and creases, going to write on your account. I only 


want to set agentleman at rest for whoin | 
feel some slight esteem.” 

“On ! but, uncle, you must not! Indeed 
you must net!" eried Judith, iinpleringly. 

“Look bere, nadia!" said Sir Robert, 
‘aim [te sit still and see two peop'e made 
iniserable on account of a little wisunder- 
standing 7?" 

“But, uncle——" 

“Hold your tmgue! You've made a minis 
take, miss, I'll take care thal vou are not 
lowereg in Arthur Range’s eyes. The poor 


“Why, hang it,Judy !"’ cried the old nan, 
taking her face between his hands, and gaz- 
lng in ber eyes,“*you don’t mean to say that 
you love the felluw.?” 

“T'tn—I'im afraid I do, uncle.”’ 

*'*Pon my word,veu women are puzzies ! 
You're a strange girl, Judy.” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“I don't want you to marry, butit's nat 
ural when the right man comes, and I 
thought this was the right one.”’ 

Judith sighed, 


tanec 





‘4d liked Range. He suited me. He was | fellow wiil only be vs» zlad to come back. 
not what we English—as. said before to) In fact, it he bas any staffin bim he’li 
| you—ealla gentleman ; but I wish men | come without; but it's no use to be miser- | 
| such as we English call gentlemen were | able for days if it can be stopped. You see 
like him, without the American twang.” how mad he was, ashe’d call it. Couldn't 


Packed off at once. There, 
never you mind. It isn't yeur doing. 
You've got to behave as an English lady 
should under the circuinstances, Ke st raiy ht 
torward and natural. There, there, Judy, 
be as maidenly and delicate asa yirl should; 
| Lut don’t let’s all be made miserable when 
a few words trom your old uncle to an bon- 
est young fellow will set us right.” 

“All made miserable, uncle, dear?” 

“Yes, allof us, Judy, my pet, tor your 
happiness ia a yreat deal to me. It seems 
ridiculous to you, perhaps. ury child, for a 
grev-headed, battered old fell -w like ine to 
talk of Clara Lorrington making «a trouble 
for me that has lasted all these years, and 
it 1 know anything atrout my Judy I don’t 
| think she'll forget Arthur Range in a 
| hurry.” 

The sweet little tace was buried in his 
breast, and the sobs and tears caine freely 
now, 

“It has all been a great mistake, my dar- 
ling, hasnt nt, and you said no too hasti- 


“Tdon’timind the twang, uncle,”’ said face you again. 
Judith, dewmurely. 

“Oh, you don’t,” said 
“el ?”’ 

“No, uncle,I aon’t think Ido. I waa used 
to it.”’ 

“Humph ! T wasn’t. Perhaps I should 
have becoine used to it. Weill, 1 shan’t 
brain bins now tor taking vou away, I sup- | 
pose; but you've dune wrong, Judy you've 
done w rong.” 

Deo vou think #f uncle ?”’ 

“Yes, ny dear,for the boy was thorough- 
Iv sincere and unspoiled, and those are 
very weed Qualities in a young lellow now- 
a-~days.”’ 

*“Don't—don't you think he'll come back 
unele, dear ?"" 

“No; IT don't.” 

“You don't!’ cried Judith, in dismay ; 
and the tears yathered thickly now. “You 
said once before that we should see him 
again, and we did.” 

“Yes, but you had not snubbed himthen 


the old man, | 


and sent bits packing. No, my dear, it's all ly ?"’ 
over; he will not come back unless you ; There was no answer,only a closer press- 
write and ask bim."’ ure of two soft | tile arms. 
“And that [ would never stoop to do,” “And Idont wantthe trouble to come 
cried Judith, proudly. and steaiy yvou—at least, not all at once, 
“Well, perhaps you're right about that, anyhow.” 
my dear,”’ said Sir Robert, tugging at tis *“I—I cant bear trouble,”’ sobbed Ju- 
moustache in a fidgety, vexed inanner, “1 «ith. 
has set ny mind at rest about the lellow. “Yes, vou ean; but we don't want you to 
Seemed like one’s own guest, and it was bear it, my dear. You will havea deal to 


bear, but you may as well bave it homumeo- 


not pleasant to think that anything had hajp- ; 
pathically, and not in one big dose."’ 


pened to hitm.”” 


There was an awkward = silence here There was ano ber pressure bere. 
for a few minutes, aud then Judith | “I shall write to Range.”’ 
spoke, | “No, noe! uncle” 
“IT did net mean to hurt Mr. Range’s feel- Tove opposition sounded very feeble 
now. 


ings, unele.”” 

“Oh, no lof course not, That’s what vou 
Wwornen alWays say when you are culling a 
poor tellow to the heart. T remember years 
ago, when [ proposed to Lady Lorrington 
—-] was twenty tive theu—she said to ime 
—there, never mindthat. It settled ue, 
I never married, I wade up ny mind then 
that I never would. Isaid to imysell, if a 


“J shall do it delicately.” 

A heavy Sigh. 

“Now give mea kiss, and go and bathe 
these pretty eves and look severe,and draw 
atew lines round your quarters, ‘Throw up 
some detercesand when he comes back let 
hin havea hard fight for it. Keep offas long 
as vou like, omiy let bias take your colors at 


womau can take delight in giving you pain last. 
before mnarriage, what will she do alter- Judith looked up with a pretty, mischiev- 
wards ? Hah! You're a cruel set, you wo- ous light of fun shining through her 
nen Judy. You are, ‘pon my word!" tears, 
“Oh, uncle!" “I've tortidden you to write, mind,’ she 
“You really are,imy dear. There's no said, fusthing searlet the while. 


Yes: all right, iy dear.”’ 

“Bot Unele Harry won't like it.’’ 

“Unele Harry will weloome any triend of 
wine, Judy. And now, budge, 1 say, what 
a dislovalist am I!" 

“) don't understand vou, uncie.’ 


Phere, dou’t worry any 


“But, but do you think Mr. 
tuke what I said as final 7"’ 
“You 


- gee 
*Unele ! 


Range will 


“Well, there—no, then, perhaps not. He “Why. planning tor the Union Jack to go 
made his attack, and you cut up his light down before the Stars and Stripes. Hal ha! 
cavairy. Peroaps he'll raliy and wait his ba! There, be off now ; I've vad enough of 
time and then deliversuch a char.ce as will this.” 


Exit Judith,and Sir R -bert sat down and 
wrote 4 quict, umanuly letter lo Range, ask- 
ing bin te come back and see the writer; 
and till that letter was safe in the leather 
post-bayg, Sir Robert did not touch his big 


vatter your defence, and briag you to your 
knees to sue for mercy. 


“Ob, uncl>, Dut sure that I never, never 


“Many a weman has said that before, 





my dear, but bas ended by striking her pipe. 
color.” 
“Did—did Lady Lorrington strike her | CHAPTER XXVIL 


colors, uncle ?" sud Judith, archlyv. 
“What's that to you, inadain? Mind your 
own love afhar, and don’t ask such ques- 
tions. Well, there; Ldon't care! Yes, she 
dlid.”’ 
* But you did not marry her!’ 


SAM BURTON USES HIS EVES, 


T was like some strange tascination draw- 
ing George Caricigh on and on after Sir 
Harry, as, with bis hands behind him, 

and head erect. the General walked slowly 


You want something to steady you,to make 


“Yea, my cluld, some big sorrow or an- 


“T must go to him,” panted Carleigh; bat 
he stainped his tt directly, a8 crushing 
beneath it bis feelings of dread, and, taking 
out bis cane, forced himeelf & maintain an 
attitude of calm as be lita cigar, and then 
slowly followed his ,uardian. 

Sir Harry walked siowly io tandin ana 
ly on till be reached the lusle landslip, and 
then he patused,in Pi oder ae the 
fact tLat a livid free was ng out from 
among the rhododendroms ou the other 
side, p: 

But some one else w28 present who did 
not quite share Sir Harry's igueranee, but 
stood against the trunk «i 4 greai oak, pot- 
ing everything, his gun resting upon one 
foot, his crossed aruws upen the barrelsand 
Bess, the dog, crouching at hits feet. 

Carleigh was not more notieniess than 
the keeper,as the latter stend —— —< 
the patience of his profession. was 
duty to watch and keep ward, and this he 
was doing now, though his mind was some- 
what misty a8 to the reason why. 

Sir Harry uazed atthe slip of earth for 
some tine fron one side. Then be stepped 
over the newly-made stream and crossed 
to the other side. After this he climbed up 
and looked at the clean-cut 
bank from which the rock 
tore studying the appearance of the littl 

dam of thick water taat had been made,ana 
in which the sullied stream: Usat came frown 
the bills above raced and eddied and foamed 
before dashing away on one side and down 
the little gorge. 

For the sharp storm had down 
; abundance of water, which rai:of a tawny 

hue, and forined athick team af the foot of 

each tiny fall. 

The sweat gathered in a thick dew upon 
Carleigh’s livid face, upon which the sun 
shone full, and the keepers clear eyes 
noted how it glisiened as Sir Harry turned 
at last, caught sight of bin, and ed 
him to come. 

For a moment Carleigh’s limbs trembled; 
he was so unnerved by the exertion as weil 
as by the events of the uizit. But he hada 
will of iron, and, mastering bis eweotion,he 
went slowly towaris Sir Harry. 

“It is ituposble,” be muttered. “He 
can know nething. Am I guimg to tarn 
coward at last?" 

He drew a breath of relief as Sir 

' turned tohim smilingly and unwillingly 
tortured the miserable wretch, stabbing 
hits: with bis words, and, as it were, turn- 
ing the knife again and again in the 
wound, 

“Come up here, George,”” be said, as he 
stood holding on by the tall h that had 
veen Carleigh’s leveria the night; “see 
what a landslip we have had.” 

“Landslip?” said Carieigh, speaking 
quite caliniy now. 

in the 


Yes; all this mass came down 
night.”* 

“Ah, ves! I see,” said Carleigh, with a 
look of Interest. 

“The stream has been undermining the 
bank here tor years. This bough has acted 
asa lever, and the first strong paff ot wind 
has Started it, and -lown it Las come.” 

“Quite a misfortune.” 

“On, no!’ sakl Sir Harry; “not at all, 
We'll have Virginia creegers planted to 
droep down over that Diank patcu,and this, 
you see, bas come down So that the bushes 
are uninjured. That which ts beneath them 
will fertilize their roote.”* 

It was as though a hand had sudden] 
grasped Carleigh’s throat, and his eyes ai 
lated. 

Sir Harry continued— 

“The roots will revel in motstare and the 
alluvial .watter the stream brings down. I 
tuink it bas improved thesp +t. That stream 
instead of running straigist, is forced to 
form a pool and to curve round. No, iny 
boy, it isno misfortune. Lady Fanshaw will 
be delighted with tne change. Coming back 
to the house ?” 

“Thanks, no.” said Carleizgh, a little 
huskily. “I shall stop and finish my 
cigar.”’ 

As he spoke he sat cown upon a seat 
formed tro.a an old caken stomp, and, giv- 
ing bin aund, Sir Harry slowly strolled 
“auwav. 

“Idiot !" exclaimed Carleizgh to himself. 
“Am to goon always frightening myself 
With shadows—I whe have seen so many 
dead ten in miy time?” 

He ground nis teeth together and smoked 
furiousiv, watebing the retiring form ot Sir 
Harry till it iad disappeared along the 
winding path, and after awhile there was 
faintly heard abowe the rushing sound of 

the waters the el‘ck of the latch on the rus 





tic gate. 


As Carleigh heard this be threw down his 
cigar and glaneed quiekiy round in a man- 
ner that was foreign te him. Then, as if 
inoved by a dread of dmg anything that 
Inight seems suspicious, he preked up the 


| 

“T'us afraid so, ance.” . “No, 1] never did, thank goodness—the down the grounds, now deliciously fresh hall-sinoked Clzar,took out bis silver uateh- 

“Afraid, el! Well, there it) is. Nice hollow-hearted jade! Judy, inv dear, take with the heavy rain, til he reached the rus box,yaned Lit it aguin,te yoon smoking stead- 
fellow, too. You ought to have sakt omy advice,den't play with an bonestvoung | tic gate, and t-llowed the path, whose short ily, as he forced biusself wo be pre for 
*ves.’’’ fellow’s leelings. Tthink Range cared for turf was se elastic, to the seat facing the a time. ; q 

“Think so, uncle?” | you very much, Don't vou ?” vrirectgwal toll. Burton ane dk ; ; 

“Sure of it, Judy. He's enormously rich, “Yes, uncle.” ' Cas hevierts Howed ata distance,not daring amoius the oe So 
and not spoiled by it, Simple-lhearted, true, “Then how dare vou play with him, to les sighnteof him fora moment—hesitat- Comipalion seeing everything that passed 
manty teliow, [ cail Linn. Wish he'd been | miss?” inne beet wolmg closer. At Lest Carleizgn mse and lanced Pt eer 
a soldier.” Judith shook thor tead,for no words would Sir tlarry stepped in a contemplative onee more in the peculiar Fm manner 

“Oh, uncle '’ cried Judith, piteousl y. | Gomme, terarineer toe treet of the seat, yaziny at it.and of one who as se vething toconceal, Then 

“Made a fine one. Iie'’s got obstinate “Then vou are really sorry for what you theusiowly all about the little valiey of run- seeing Ws become aware of his weakness, 
pluck, th gb hasn't shown it here. have done ? nv Watersand Carleigt'’s beart throtibed : he made an i upatient gestare and began 
} ve see! Dua borribly indignant Judith nodded, with ber face workiny there Was a2 SLange picking In his tein- walking bereand there. «= oping at tunes 

7 49 ‘ } Pune F — ‘ . . . ’ ' 
we " 4 : = , mang +o a See : to pick little scraps of the bright pink per- 
- e , « . : Sicaria thal grew chow ¥ the water-side. 
es = : ‘ . I S, “48 Mile mood, he added 

. — , no ; ° . : “ — ue presses, and all the 
» 4 is any preuy iris As ~ xe " = . . —o we shudder passing 
ikes uw ru to tilin, be feels the Slight Judith nodded again ~ Z ~ is biarry sust brouwh mate ms hed 
borriudiy Hung it, Judy, it was really too “Humpt f° sand the old ventieman, play Seeley as Clear is 1s . the aren and siru naeen Pe ee ~ mr cet tee 
bad ! j Ing with her bur aud iooking thougbtially bor what vlber reasou Gould the Geueral the Spirit fask aod tie spade ler 

















































































































THE SATURDAY 
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“It wos there I laid the spade!” he 


there °”” 

A dozen times be made sure thst be had 
found the spot; but b's brain was not 
clear, bis fancies were all astray, and be 
knew it. : 

He went on picking wild flowers—a pur- 
suit he bad net attempted since s child; and 
as his hands acted mechanically scarcely a 
apot escaped the strained searching of his 


eyes. 
"He drew his breath in with a painful hiss, 
and then, leaping the little stream, he 
climbed n upon the mass of rock and 
earth that foreed down. 


Turnin av, he leaped heck, for a 
norrible Geel ng of dread assailed him— 
something the sa:ne kind of sensation he 


him down th the rustic her- 
thought. ere, 1 id the spade ve | io dow om oe wave 


Crossed the principal streaim,an<d 
there was a way to the earth-slip that lay i 
the little rift. 

He was yuing down there one 
handtuls of seeds in his gras 
and Various wrowths that be bad gathered! 
in the neigh! orbond. These he tuld hisn- 
self he would scatter about the mound, as 
some of them would besure to germinate. 
and help to cover the & Sith «2 matted 
and an abundant gro 

Ashetook his way in that direction, 
through the bushes, he suddenly stopped 
short,stood thinking for a few momenta,and 
turned back. 

That would never do. In his eagerness 
to hide all traces of his crime be bed been 
so often that he found that he had been 


das with 
of 








bad experienced when, in the heat of an 
attack, be had, while leading his men, 
st- pped inadvertently upon the body of a 
fallen enemy. 

It wasa similar sensation, but horribly 
intensified and a fit of trembling came over 
him, till there was a reaction,and he leaped 
on the fallen mass once more. 

‘(*oward ! Dunce !" he muttered. “Am 
I sinking intothe mood of a frightened 
ehild ?”" 

He stamped impatiently once more, and 
as he did so be laughed mockingly. 

“Afraid !"" he said. “And of what? 


making a lar track down to the mound. 
It was only laint, but the earth showed un- 
wmistakable traces of being trampled by 
ularly passing feet. 
racing his steps, then, he went round 
by another way, ard stood anxiously scan- 
ning the spot and the little stream of water 
that swept about the base. - 
One thing was evident—the rushing water 
Was cutting itself a deeper bel: but was it 
widening, and would itin time wash away 
sufficient of the soil and stone tw lay bare 
that which was hidden ? 
He turned cold at the thougtst, but 





There, I could stand here for hours witb- 
-utaqualm My hand does not trembie. | 
ional master any coward fancy of the 
brain.”” 

He searched the little trampled clump | 
now in a slow, deliberate manner; but it 
was torced, and he could n# restrain the 
labored beatings of bis heart, nor change 
the livid color of bis face. 

Phere was nothing there. He knew he | 
would not find the sjxuie, but hoped that | 
the flask might be lying aus-ngst the imoss 


and dead leaves, or in some holiow of the 
old stub. 

“It must bave fallen in the water,” he | 
thought. | 


Well, what if it bad ? He could not find 
itnow, the water was too thick. A few 
hours hence it would be clear, and he could 
see it. But the spade ! He stepped down on 
the other side of the heap where the water 
did not flow, and at the second step he ut- 
tered an ejaculation. 

His foot bad struck against the spade. 

He glanced quickly round, and Burton 
Baw every act. 

‘*He’s found the 2,” hesaid. “Why, 
mun, one would hev thowt he'd got a snare 
there tor a bare.”’ 

Still Burton did not move, but stood 
watching while Carleigh bent down, seized 
the spade-handile, and tried to drag it out. 

He might as well Lave tried to move one 
4 the large massesof stone that lay here 
ind there, for two-thirds of the spade were 
-eneath the fallen mass,and bis greatest 
i rt did not stir the tool a bit. The handie 
«ened to bend slightiv, that was all. 

ile rose, afier ineffectively straining at 
histask foratime,and then st« and 
» ized the handle in. He could at least 
~uap it off, he thoug: 

But too much was buried beneath the 
superipcumbent mass. He might have 
broken it bad it been all! its length ex pused; 
but the tough ash refused t» give way, and, 
realizing the utter impossibility of succeed- 


ee eee 





again! 
peculiarity in one feather of its wing. 


time. 
passed over with a casual giance—ihe day 
when he had searched so long for tis flask, 


| 


that if be had dropped the flask into one of 
the little streams the sediment from the 
muddy water had covered it over, perlaps 
never to be seen again. 


I growing childish? Itis a bard, and the 
bird watches ine. J shall be believing in 


for the 
watched him, still boiding ts bead on one 
side and peeriug at him with the great round 
eye that to his distempered inmagiuation, 
seeined to see so much. 


argued 
after a time that, even if it did, this must be 
a work of years, and should a discove-y be 
made there were no marks of violence on 
one who had met his death by drowning, 
and the keenest savact would not be abie 
to say that the degth was not the result of 
accident. 

“I'm safe,” said Carleigh, as, after a 
glance round, he scattered the seed over the 
mound and in the intersices among tbe 
biocks of stone. 

Then he short, for there it was 
He knew it as the same, from a 


He had not paid any beed two i the first 
The second time, too,i, had been 
veering every where, down through the pel- 
ucid water, and coming to the ovnclusion 


And now there it was again. haunting the 


place, and sitting on a leafless twig—one 
fro n which be had douttless torn the icaves 
that night—gazing at bimn, round-eyed and 
attentive, as it bad perched and waicihed 
him ever since. 


Only a robin: but it seemed strange that 


the bird—the saine bird, be was sure of that 
—should be always there watching hi:n. 
No inatter when be went there, the little 
thing was sure to appear sooner or later, 
with its great, thoughtful eyes. 


“Ii is absurd!"’ be said to biuswelf. “Am 


neteinpsychusis next, and that this avon 


contains the spirit of —Pah! what idiocy.” 


He laughed aioud, and then stopped sheurt, 


ird fitted to ancther twig and 


ing, he desisted, stood upright, wiping his “I shall have t» go away,” be thought: 

streaming brow; znd then a thought struck | and the idea came > Lim likea relief. He 

hiuw,and for the next few minutes he busied | gould bave a run abroad. It would act 

himself in rapidly collecting good-sized j like a tonic, and he sbeuld get rid of 

stones, which he threv about and over the { these morbid, childwh fancies that were 

handie, bending down gras and ferns,and | ever present. A bird—arobin! Well,” 
{ 


eflectualiy hiding it trou: sight in a natural 

manner not likely to exctte attention, while 

the grass and other growth » vould soun help 

o keep it out of sight. 

Tibis done, he washed his bands in the 
unning -vater, wiped them and his streain- 
ing forehead,and r2aturned to bis seat, where | 

» lita fresh cigar, and afterwards rus¢ de- 

it» rately and sumtered slowly out of the 

W iiderness and towards the bouse, 

The keeper did not move for nearly an 
rear. 
Poen, gving bya circuitous route down 

. where be had seen Carleigh very busy, | a 
- tcsund an endorsement of his suppusi- | 
be Bh. 

--Covered up,” he said to hinsell. “Spade 

fiusk—the slip. Him dowr here last night. | 
fust have been him. I see!” 

He gave bis leg a slap. 

“I see now ; he went back to the house | 
‘bile I was. watching yonder. It was 
im.” 

Burton stood looking in a puzzled way at 
he slip of rock and earth, and then at the 
bovered-in 
*-There’s a mystery bere that don’t con- 
ru we, perhaps, and Ieughtin’t t tmed- 
ie in it,uniess it’s Ww tek care of Sir Harry's | 
property, and —and—ter ladyship—on ! 
ere, this won't do. I'm keeper of the 
ame, but I don’t quite know what to mek 
f this. En? Why, Bess, ole girl! What 
v? What is it, my old wench ?” 
Just then the dog, whieh bad been eager- | 
ly running bere and there, threw up her 
ose and uttered alow whine. 

Sain Burton looked at the slip,then at the 
«gy, and then gave aquick giance round as — 
e ook off bis felt hat and passed the Yack 
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tonic of a change ; 
She will be better, perbapa, if I am away 
for a month. 
bird! 


and leave Lady Fansha# mm tbat 
Stale. 


he said, lo argue himself int» a better state 
olf wind, “suppose it did see, and know— 
everything, what. then ? 
evidence be taken in a court of law, or at a 
coroner’s inquest 7” 


Would a robin's 


He was laughing at himet!f, but the men- 


tal suggestion of acoroner’s inquest troubled 
him, and he shuddered. 


**Yes,”’ he said, after a pause, ~] waut the 


I can jeave ber now. | 


Startled by the sigit of a 
Ha! ha! ba! my nerves must be in 
low state, that’s plain. 


“Yes, arun abroad. Ili get away from 


this hateful hole, witu its shalews .nd de- 
pressing thoughts. 
ine. 
Tue old wan will be surprised, but what of 
} that? I will gs.” 


It will make «2ziman of 
Why not go al onese—t—iay even? 


Full of bis new-born resolution, he 


, glanced furtively at the turd, with the 

' thought growing in is tuted that be might 
as well rid himself of its presence by a <tr t, 
when it fitted back tw the first twig, aud its 
presence seemed to fascinate tin. 


Fresb thoug bts, tuo, camse tree pang turough 
is brain. 


Suppose that as soon as he was geome, Alice, 


released from the power he «xeretsed over 


er, should give way ts» the leorrors that op- 


pressed her, and, in some iid, hysterical 
tit, confess ali ! 


There wata bart» 
He dare mA yo 
weorbid 


No, he could not go. 
is quitting Heluttborpe. 


It would be ruin. 
And, besides, was be nut waster pow? 


Was he to leave in the bour of triuupl: ? 


Chafing against the invisible chain whic: 


Ef ! hie band across his damp brow. bound blu firtmiv tothe place, be walked 
Dee Uttering alow whisie, his brown face rapidiy away from the | + daw, and had 
ren irned mottled, and be drew away siow!ly, reached the rustic gatewa it 
Sem utterines to himself. Ther sruing QUuICK- | sank aya ver «a 
ay the dog, he said, aut y kind rea 
ot}, ” | A « A ail 2 & 
Mere ever } 4+ al 
a rhe IS Mrodce rat away. ‘ (,eoryg* 
i 
Pars ; 9552 ; are. ] want 1% at ribee® al P » ¥ 
Bae CHAPTER XXVIL. opinion and advice. 
“CONSCIENCE MAKES COWARDS.” He could bardiy respond, for | ud Sir 


. / VUE Wilderne~e ad 2 Srange attraction 
= bor € mihe omstantiy found wu 
lLlwsreli % ihe pail t wf wvuldiesad «a 


trieigh, 


lan 






Harry were Macphers- 


art a tijpne 


16 UNnder-gardenera, with barrow insist and 
load of evergreeus and creeping picuts in | 


, think, George, it would be 


EVENING POST. 


were about to busy themecives over that 
slip of earth. 


sent all back, but he could oxly nod bix ac- 
quiescence with Sir Harry's wishes, and 


tnission. 


not go tow far,”’ he said to hismel!; and 
then he shuddered, for Sir Harry laid bis 
hand affectionately upon his shoulder. 

“I have beeu asking Alice to come,” Sir 
Harry said. 

“And—and is she comirg ?"” asked Car- 
leigh, with «a boarse voice, as he turned 
sharply round. 

“No, my boy; no! I'm afraid she is not 
well. This place used to be such a favorite 
one with her, but now she seeuws tw 
taken a dislike to it, and I canne! get ber to 
come down here at all.” 

Carleigh turned hot and cold as the (en- 
eral led on. 

“She is delicate, you see, and perhaps she 
is right. The place is damp. By-and-by, 
though, she nay take to it again, Some ot 





rimony,you may find Mademoiselle Judith 
a bit whiinsical, oo. I don’t aind. 
little ways are pleasant; and what would be 
objectionable to yieid toa man, is agreeable 
| enough to give up lo a woman.” 

| “Then she will not come down?” said 
| Carleigh, who felt that he must speak. 

“No, my boy; nol Never mind—we'll do 
all we can to beautify the spout, in readiness 

| for ber When she does come. It will be the 
pleasanter surprise.’’ 

With bis nerves on the strain, Carleigh 
was, for the next two hours, watening aud 
suggesting, and always in agony leet the 

| spade should be driven too deep, or the 
blocks of stone loosened. 

It was all satisfactory enough to see pots 
of Virginia creeper turned out inte holes to 
drape the bare bank, but when itcame > 
planting the mound that dammed the 
Stream the agony began, and wit! ita shuck 

| that sent the blood coursing to Carleigti's 
| heart with a sense of suflocation. 

| It was the Seotech gardener who gave 
him the shock, for, teaning upon his spade, 
and gazing atthe mound, be sad wv bis 
taster ; 

“Tim thenking, Sir Hahry, that with 
hauf a dizaine vo’ the men, and baskets, we 
could do awa’ wi' that loomnp o’ airth, and 
set the wee bit burnuie free to gang its ain 

ait."’ 
. It seeined an age befure Siz Harry turned, 
aud said, sharply : 

“What! remove the clump?" 

“Ay, Sir Hahry ; we could soon dig it up 
and lay the airth lower down.” 

Carleigh felt as if he could Lave tranzled 
the man ; but reliet came. 

“No, no!" said Sir Harry: “let it be just 
as it is, Mac. I think it will be a great m- 
provement a5 soon a8 you yet sine suruls 
to grow,”” 

The Scoteb gardener inade no remon- 
strance,but went stead:iiy on with the work 
in hand, every stroke of the spade echoing 
in Carleigh’s beart as he trembied lest the 
cobesion of the miass should be disturteed su 
that it might crumble down where the 
streain would carry away the earth, and 
wash his secret bare. 

A dozen tines over it seemed as if there 
would be a discovery, and, as if Fate 


‘prompted him, twice over the gardener 


kicked away fraginents of the stue that 
Carleigh had piled over the partiy-vuried 
spade. 

At last, though, the final pot was turned 
out and its contents planted—Sir Harry 
pausing long to look at the work. 

“Yes,” be said, “it is better; but I will 
have something nore done yet. Don't you 
tr if we cut 
down that side more sharply, and let su-ne 
creeper droop from the top?” 

“No, no!’ exclaimed Carleigh, unable tv» 
contain bimnself, ‘net on any acovant!”’ 

“Well, you need not beso fierce,” said 
Sir Harry, laughing. “Have it your own 
way. Perhaps you are right There, now 
we'll go.”’ 

Carleigh gazed wistfully at the men, long 
ing to stay and wateh them til they bat 
gone; but it would ouly bave excited suspi- 
cion, be thought, and they were mA likely 
to do more now. Seo he followed Sir Harry 
to the bouse, with the ‘reneral chatting 
away all the timeys his onnpanion being 
utterly unconscious of what turn tbe oun- 
versation bad taken. 

“I shall go mad if this lass much longer,” 
said Carleigi, as he reached bis own Prous 
and threw vimself upon tieaewuch. “It as 
as if Fate was torturing we, ad always 
dragying ine W the pointol disevvery before 
letting we go for awhile ll sie bas in 
vented some new torture, 

“She has taken +4 dislike ts the place. 
She will not go down,” be msuttered, recal.- 
og Sir Harry’s words. “It is untearabic. 
Everything seeus > point Us that aflerr. i 
aut always, as it were, tipo 4 thin Voicanic 
crust of earth which at any txrnuent may 
break and let ine throug! to destructsen. 

“What 18 W be the peat burror sie Las 
store ?’ 


He turned white a8 be sprang | s feet 
his eves Hixed aud stariny, ami a - write 
moments belore be ieape forward t patects 
frou: the dressing-tabie his » i 
Husk ! 

“a 5 
% a 
4 

‘ a) ‘4 4 a4 

j finder Knew. 

(Jie ttbitsetil lie Wan bor sk JZ 
yy" ry. 

The next torment te =) ‘ ab 


bab.ug state, aud dare wt st 


f be could have done so, he would have | 


turn to acoumpany the General upyn hss | 
*I can at least watch and see that they do | 


bave — 


these days, ny boy, when you take to mat | 
These | 


5 


— - ~ 


| p ts; and be needed no telling that they Finally, in aderpairing spirit te pl «cet 


the flask in adrawer, and, with am irr pe 
| tient gesture, decided to let matters gu. 
“Nobody could have been present,” be 
argued. “Alice dare not speak. Semeone 
has found the flask, perhaps, in one of tee 
paths, Whoknows? My crest is on i 
and it has been placed in usy ream. 
“Conacience takes cowards of cw all in 
deed,”’ he said, aloud. “Why, it there was 
anything suspicious in the finding of thet 
flask, the finder would have hejt it, of 


course," 

A Up his portimantenu, telling hinwetf as 
he did so thet it was high time be went 

away. 

“I'm onty fooling myself, and I stall 
never geta bi, farther with her. I stsall 
stopon here growing nore and more dix 
wusted, and ready to tail out with every - 
bexdly. So gure as I stay here amAber 
twenty-four hours [ shalf have a farieus 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“NOT DEAD YET." 
RTHURK RANGE had carefally packet 


| quarrel with Carleigh, and what good wiil 


itdo? 

“T must be off." 

There was a letter to write to Unele Wash. 
Range beyan, and thought he would fetes 
it: but no—it was out of the (question tn ies 
present frame of mind 5 mer bee belt mt. 

He felt that he had been umd te speak tu 
Judith as be had, and Vol somehow be dd 
not repent. 

Then caine the dinner, and the seene 
down the garden, with his demand for par 
don, bis rash declaration, and the proof that 
he was rather inexporienced in reading the 
ways of inankine in the solter sex. 

“I'm « tool—an idiot !" be suid, ae he 
walked slowly on out of the grounds and 


into one of the broad drives of the 
wood, “T used to think tivself such « 
strong-ininded, watter of-fact fellow, and 


here I am as solt as the greatest greenhern 
that ever lived. 1] worded prviiety meed neee 
mistake—and experience. First I get tte 
that entanglement at Silzingen, now J “et 
into this one here, 

“No, I don't,” he said, after a pause. 
“The mischief was done at Malay pore. 
Weill, God biess her—it's all over now, and 
may she keep her word! 

“*T shall oot marry George Carleigh,’ 
she said. Well, that does reenmecile mee « 
good bit; and as to that wretched tesinees 
with Lady Fanshaw, I think the betws 
conmmnon-sense and honesty are watniog the 
day. And yet she was with tins Uenigit 

“My word!—how I should like te tall 
kill that scoundrel! One can't—at leam, I 
Can't—stoop to tell tales; and vet, what an 
atinosphere it is for inv dacling to brewativet 
Stop! afold hard, Avthour, last —-tmwa 
your darling! 

“Yes,” be said, after a pause, “my darling 
—for ever.’”’ 

He said these words with « tender rewer 
ence and in a low whisper, bending 
bead down upon bis breast as lie prowed te 
neath the trees, 

“There,” he said, as he reacteut the 
road, “Now let’s be aman. A gents 
walk to settle tiny nerves, then treck and tv 
bed, and tomorrow morning 4 cheery yond 
bye, and a little more experiences of tile in 
some other forin.”’ 

Ye wasa good nile from the house mow, 
and walking steadily along the by lane th et 
led intothe main road for Brackley. It 
was tolerabiy dark, for Sir Harry's «rte 
were on either side, and (wo steps tress the 

green border took the traveller in asrconegmt 
the pines, 

It was a favorite walk of Ranges, for the 
seentof the pines andl the stcoti: teedles 
lving deep beneath suggested ts beives 
patches of couatry in the Far West, Many 
were the tines Uhat inthe heat of the day 
sauntered along here, reatiog and dreasss 
ing; and but forthe darkness, be would 
have been threading his way amongst thers 
now. As it was, he kept to the read. qi! 
atonce there was a flash, aud a faint ligtt 
shone oul just ahead. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A CHANGE OF Diess.—A dress worn on 
all occasions can never give the wearer that 
fresh andl tidy look which all women of 
taste desire to have. I have seen women 
who wore handsome clothes, vet wheome real 
lace was not creainy but dirty, liese ekirts 
were ruoupled, whose collars « ere dog-eared 
whose ribbons curled or ravelied at 
edges,and who had in consequence 4 dowdy 
look; while some tresi: little own of cheap 
musiin, with the accessories of white linen, 
erp rufley, spotiess bows of delete tints, 
all carefully put on, had an elegant and 
pleasing eflect. 

A ,pood tnany Inexpensive dremmes are 
perhaps better than a very lew emtly cones, 
lor the possessor has line Urs repair, of 
have repaired, those rents and wrinkiew 
that wear will give, amd can take off 
dress wort in the rainoor in the teat 
change it for another atany time. 


tive 


Lise 


and 


Of course wealthy women can do thmand 
Still have each wartinent Expensive, treet tie 
person of tmmierate (eberatis = thetant la*x a 
cChwice, and she is very fteowsliate rf «iy i 
me Velvet dress instead of threes 
naleriais, that will become ber «gq .” 

Alter the first few dave « 7” 

4 ‘ ot uv { 

ress O. & ~ 
‘ emt *# unt if 
j ‘ 
’ "= a i 
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THE WELCOME BACK. 


Bwet is the hour that brings os home, 
Where all «il! epring to meet we ; 
Where hands are striving a6 #¢ come 
To be the frst to greet we. 
When the world has epent ite frow ae and wrath, 
And care been surely pressing. 
*Tis sweet totarn from car roving peth 
And find « Greside bieasing. 
Ah, joyfully dear is the home ward tra-k, 
If we are but sere of a welcome wack * 





What do we reck on a dreary #79, 
Though lonely and benighted, 

If we know there are lips to chide our stay, 
And eves that will beam love-lighted 7 

What is the worth of sour diamon4 ray 
To the glance that flashes pleacere, 

When the words that «elevtme track betray 
We form a heart's chiet treasere 7 

Oh, Joyfally dear is the homeward track, 

If we are but sure of a Weleome Hack | 


- >< <i 
A GIRL’S FOLLY 
7 
BY THE AUTHOK OF “STHANGEM* ®TILL,”’ 


“PRINCE AND PRAS«NT,” “THE 
LIGHTS OF KMOcKEBY,”” “A 





WOMAN 861s," HTC 


sallow puffy cheeks, and the oold, alimont 
cruel stare of his light-bive praruding 
eyes, he inight have passed fora decitedly 
handsome tnan, even among that portion of 
the fairsex which had no tnatritnv nial aspi- 
rations, Lucy wasa good deal lmpressed 
by the extreine coolness of bis demeanor, 
considering that Le sat next Marguerite, 
and wason the eve of propming t+ her. He 
certainly did his wooing unottrusively,like 
ainan who was sure of bis ground,and bad 
the magnaniinity to leave what be knew to 
be his own to the enjeyment of Albers; 
which, to be sure, had the advantage of en- 
abling him atthe present moment to do 
justice to a good dinner. 

The gentlemen sat long over their wine, 
an interval which was utilized by the ladies 
in clearing the drawing-room for the daneoe. 
When at — the purdalh was rained, 
and Riley and Faber and Irving-Wood, 
followed bya stream of younger men, 
walked in, it was easy to see none of them 
bad spared Mrs. Bishop's god chasm- 

ne, 

Marguerite, who kept at a distainful dis 
tance irom most of the other ladies, was 
standing in a recess, with her hand on 
Lucy's shoulder, 

“Took at Riley,"’ she said,in 4 low soorn- 
ful voice, “with his inflained face and his 
air of self-satisfaction ; he thinks every wo- 
nan here is ready to kneel dows: and kiww 








CHAPTER VII. 


DON'T know what you will think of the | 
| people who are onning Urnigtt,’’ re- 

inarked Marguerite, a8 she aud Lucy 
were dressing for dinner. ‘They are rather 
a ragged lot. Two or three of thems—and a 
Redan hero, Major Fateer, whe bas the rep- 
utation of being awfully fam, are the ture 
tavorable apeciinens. Dee ineg- Wood is come 
ing, too. You know tins; bhelea dreadtul | 
little scainp, but the best fur in the world, 
especially since his old aunt died and left 
hin «a handsome legacy. Ulm trieuds seem 
very obliging to bit it the tatter of dy- 
ing. Does it not tickle you ts think be ever 
had a wile, andan old wile tx? Entre 
nous, he seens rather anxivus to inake ine 
share the late one's infatuation, and [ am 
notsure | should find its. very bad to be 
Mrs. Irving-Wooed. He would certainls 
amuse ine: and if «a certamn friend of ours 
puts on Hamlet-like aire byand-Ly, I dow't 
Inean to wo mad Iike Oy belias it would be 
ners rational ty keep Irving Wood in 


order.” 
“How you do rattle on! aad Lascy look 


ing at her with asset sonle. “Dikwow you 
do nottinesn ball what vou sy, Margue 
rite.’” 

“Don't look sy serio, fetthe ome; 1 am 
not worth vour grave refleetumm=. Bewides, 
you will never understand me, I don't un- 
derstand usyselt. This attertorns I felt very 
queer when DT rode up vr Mra Meredith's 
and saw whe was standing there; and when 
I talked to you on the Mall abeout trita, | 
felt what I said. | beliewe eanewhere down 
in the depths of tiny nature I have acipacity 
for love and suffering whieh thay astonish 
Ine some day. At thie cnvteent | ams ready 
for fun and conquest ; but after all, I don't 
believe I was born ty be happy. 1 think it 
will be a short life, this merry-go-round of 
nine.” 

“Not if you be wise in tune; not if 
you abstain from ding «lat you intend to 
do."’ 

“Not l. Lamu quite in a mood for the 
venture. Alter ali, it is te soon Wo lie my 
fate to Reginald Danvers. He would ex- 
ect such exquisite propriety of behavior, 

should find it irk@otmse just yet to Le 
bound. After this I shall want regeme. I 
shall be content to look furward Ww rest— 
and hitm."’ 

“QO Marguerite, be oenitent now.” 

“Hush! I must cultivate my wood, It 
was shockingly unfortunate I called at your 
house today ; but onee downestairn, these 
dangling thoughts wili go. Now, is there 
any flaw in iy toilette? f sum be perfect 
to-night."’ 

“Your dress seeins to ine perfectand you 
are looking well.” 

“You stingy little thing ! (aly that cold 
adinission, when I do believe I look charim- 
ing in this tight-fitting white silk. There 
is almost as lovely ared in iny cheeks to- | 
night asin your own. Well, le us go 
down, that 1 may see Irving-Wood, who 
promised ty comune early. | want hin badly 
this evening ; for bis presence always has 
the effect of naking me delightfully un- 
principled and gay.” 

When allthe guests had assembied, a 
cursory glance was sufficient to show that 
the ladies at least rather justified Margue- 
rite’s unflattering descrigtion. They were 
not—even Lucy's inexperienoed eye could 
tell—of the elite of Mussuorte society ; cer- 
tainly not the people Mra. Meredith would 
have gathered round ber. Their loud inan- 
ners shocked Lucy's natural refinement, 
and nade ber shrink away from them un- 
til dinner were served, when she was dis 
inayed to find herself omeyned Ww the 
Juquacious Irving- Wied, who placed her at 
the centre table with Majors Kiiey and Fa- 
ber and the chief pers mages of the even- 
ing. Fortunately Marguerite «at there too, 
the queen of all, so that I 


Cv caeaped with 


little notice, and had ample x rtunity of 
watching the «Albers. Mia ‘r tiley was na- 
turally an of a! Sie 
had expected mere y 

temnpibie i Lie Ma . 4 ~ " 
stead of whic . am ta ‘ 7 feat 
ures, ligitt ia parted are y hoew ne 


middle, andan agreeable frequent sinile. 


Certainly tie siniie, when Lucy bad seen it 


Ones OF twice, see:ned rather ineaningless ; 
but it was decidediv btbeenning, which no 


doubt was the reason 
every few seconds with the steadiness of «| 


a flashed on you 





his feet—I inost of all. The tuimeratste 


| hound ! Good heavens, what an evening 
| we shallhave! That wretched PFaber is 
downright tipsy, aud even Irving Wood is 


decidedly elated.”’ 
“Cannot we disappear upstairs?" maid 


revolving light. Had itnot heen for bis | 
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*0),"" exclaimed Mrs. Bishop, “you are 
going to the club, Mr. Irving-Wood ; you 
might see Miss Henniker so far; she would 
mt mind going the few yards further 


alone.”’ 
“I shall see Miss Henniker home,” said 


Irving-Wood, with a mischievous twinkle . 


| in bis eye as he saw Lucy's change of ovun- 


tenance at this pro I. 
“A likely story,’ pat in Faber rather ht- 


ly, “that Miss Henniker ist) be trusted to 
a mad fellow like you! You would frighten 
Ler men out of their wits with your vocal 
noises, and we should hear next morning 
that they had juinped down the Khud or 
rug clean away.” 

“My dear Major,do you propose that 
Mr«. Bishop should transfer the charge w 
you?’ replied Irving-Wood, with good-tu- 
imsored sarcas:n. 

“Mra. Bishop will make no objection to 
my riding on the other side of the jampan,” 
said Faber somewhat resentfully ; “and I 


think Miss Henniker will tbe glad, under | 


the circumstances,of two attendants instead 
of one.” 

“Yeu,"’ answered Mrs. am who felt 
selieved at the prospect of Lucy having two 
eavaliere ; “and she will have a body d 
fit fora queen, Thisis very kind of you, 


, Major Faber.” 


Lucy, indeed,for the first part of the way, 
was well escorted. When she looked out of 


| ber jainpan,as the bearers gained the broad 


Lucy, in an alarmed whisper: but Miss. 


Daly hardly appeared notice tuts remark, 
mo srencerntell was she with her own train 
of thought. Her beautiful eyes tLat seemed 
made to glow only with the tenderest 
shades of feeling, were fixed in haugtiy 
criticmsin on the too demonstrative greruges 


betore ber, “‘What a lotof hateful creatures | 


we have got together,” she went on, “and 
all to please the future baronet, who lewves 
to take his pleasure among such! Now,be 
off with you, Lucy ; he is coming Watch 
and see how | shall sutie on him, tow 
charmingly belool hin IT feellike a great 
actress, I tell vou—tnyeelf im dead, and mo- 
thing but wy role rew ams, Uf bevutd al- 
ways feel like this ] would marcy tics, that 
J night continue to stile, and sevrn, and 
hate, Yos, hate -it is not too strong a word 

J hate hit to-nigit. Pf tee trad tA errcommennt 
my path, DP should lave been tanpy sor of 
be had wooed ine like other honorable men, 
be should have had his eonmge long aye. 
But the waging of gossite’ tongues nour- 
ished his coneet. tle liked ts keveww that at 
Sissoo they were saying, “The charming 
Miss Daly has tried to tragy boise tems, trot 
Kiley knows hé can look bigher: aman of 
hisexpectations inay warry an betress oF 
earl’s daughter. We bhave heard a great 
deal of the fine tnatethes Mies DPhele  evtuctit 
have nade ; she has not vet tad the chance 
of refusing him.’ Bab fb «tedl plaw avs 
play, that he tnav drink bits cage of teaeastioa 
tien tothe dregs, And then abl, then '—-1 
will be asuppliant for pardon, lowe, and 
peace hd 

She ended the words alrcmt witte a 
moan, and Luey thought cornspasevenately. 

“Poor Marguerite! she m mA happy, 
though she carries herself «) proudly. If 
only | could persuade ber te atrandom Ubi 
folly ! 

Dancing now began, and Lucy retired 
still further into the back-grouwnd, that sie 
might be spared the trouble of refusing 
ot neg This was not, however, to be. 
Major Faber speedily tound her out, and 
entreated herto join inthe Lancers. Ne had 
noticed her pretty face at dinner: and as 
Miss Daly was, a8 4 inatter of @ruree, going 
tw dance with Riley, he determined to have 
the next inost attractive young lady in the 
room. Lucy drew away tn fear tren the 
bold gaze of this dissipated-lowkinw tran! as 
he bent over her seat dee aring te weld 
take uo denial. To inahke teatter= « ore, 
Irving-Wood also burried ap ts offer tities 
self asa partner, and feeling titgtily enster- 
tained at secing how shiv and {rizitened «tre 
looked, he tmaticiousiv eneruraged Fatreer 


| to persevere, till the upshot was that sie 
| gave way to deliver herself frome their tons 


portunities, And what 4 danee it was! At 
the third tigure, when the ssuste made the 
usual pause, the nen went doan on their 
knees and forgot to vet Ap again: «here- 
upon Irving-Wood, wo was at the pane, 
stopped playing allogether, and the quad- 
rille broke up in confusten. Le the sentet 
of the din which followed, Loew sltgeped 
away to another room, where, «ith the ex- 
ception of a brief interval «urus, «tick 
Mrs. Bishop, who was at her wit's end bow 
totmaintain the decorum: of the evening, 
seul lor her to sing, sine ressatged onstil 
the compiny began to disperse. Sie was 
glad then to burry down, t+ be tn readiness 
for the escort which Mre. Meteo teat pero 
inised to provide. But Mra. Beetsop, whe 
had had an exciting eventing, ad wine wae 
ina fever of impatience ts te alone with 
Marguerite, had unfortunztely tergtten 
the obligation ; and Lacy saw ome afier an- 


other of the ladies depart withvwut teing 
consigned tothe care of any «cf Clee. at 
last she went upto her heustess, wip ethno 
surrounded bya knot of gentlemen, and 
said, with an amxicues face 

“Doyou think I can y irx 
Bishop ? A se 4 . sf 

met © ” : ere } £, 
well. 

“All gone!” cried Mra. Bs 
“What is to be done ? 

“T can go alone,” said I 

“That is tinpossible, What would Mra. 
Meredith say ?"’ 

‘Quite hi possibile, ° ected irving 
W ood. 


level of the Mall, she round that not only 
were Faber and Irving-Wood riding beside 
her, but Major Riley was quietly guiding 
his pony in the rear. This addition ber 
eavalcade did inake her feel bappier,for she 
knew Marguerite had sent him, 

After proceeding in silence for some time 
save for vecasional bursts of comic songs 
from the irrepressible widower, they came 
to a steep path branching off the Mall, and 
Irving-Wood reined back his pony to speak 
t Riley. Lucy heard the latter laugh,and 
exclaim sotto voce, “You comical dunce f’ 
lusmediately after, he said aloud— 

“J say, Faber, our diggings lie op bere. 
Mis Henniker is nearly at ber home, 
now. Let us say good-night, old fel- 
low.” 

“It Miss Henniker 
with our further attendance,” said 
sulkily. 


refers to dispense 
‘aber 


He did not find it ery lively to” 
ac 


ride teside a young lady who evinced no 
gratitude for the attention, and maintained 
an obstinate silence. 

You have only a little way to go, Miss 
Iienniker,’’ said Kilev persuasively, ‘and 
Mr. Irving-Wood will see you w the 
deor.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Lucy coldly. She felt 
that he had promised differently to Margue- 
rite. “There isno oceasion for you and 
Major Faber to comeany further.” 

Wasreases both gentlemnen said a cour- 
teous good-night, and turned their ponies 
tagelaill. 

“Here,” cried Irving-Wood to bis syce,as 
won asthey were fairly gone, “take tny 
tattno home. Iwill waik the rest of the 
way. It is pleasanter to be more on a level 
with you,’ be add Jd, coming close to the 
janpan, the side of which be grasped to as 
~ist bins in keeping pace with the bearers. 
“Ilow did you like the evening ? Jolly— 
es ?°° 

“| suppose it was,”’ said Lucy, who had 
not vet learned to tell social fibs, 

“Not much in your line, all the same— 
ei? Youare too good and refined for such 
alot. Even your fine voice could not suber 
‘t did bring me considerably to mv 


tieeun. 
eeuses, Music is toe only thing that ever 
does. Have youany idea whata gift of 


song you have 2?) You could inske yourself 
more famousin society by its means than 
Marguerite with all her Circe charins. You 
don't think half enough of yourself—tbat is 
your tault.”’ 

“Iho vou advise me to be conceited 7?” 
asked Lucy, anused in — ot herself. 

“Tl advise you to be and to do anything 
that betps you to eniov life. Think the 
truth—that you are an uncommonly pretty 


girl with an uncommonly fine voice, and | 


make the mostof your beauty and your 
gilts. Now, I dare bet that vou never tnake 
eves at that deucedly handsome fellow, 
Captain Danvers, who caine frown Gurista- 
tad to day to dangle away a week at Mra. 
Meredith’s—eh ?” and Irving-Wood gave 
the jatopan a shake, and peered round the 
curtains into Lucy’s face, as if be enould 
read its tell-tale expression in the dark. 


“J wish you would not talk to me in sach - 


a manner,’ said Lucy, ina tone of much 
vexation. 

“Poob | nonsense! IT have takeo a fancy 
tr you; so let us speak plainiy to each 
viher. Do you like Danvers ?” 

*T really cannot answer you such ques 
tiots.”” 

“Well, surely you will not mind telling 
me this? Do you like that Marguerite 
Daly ?"’ 

“J like her very inuch indeed!" said Lucy 
warily. 

Irving-Wood laughed. 

“Now, see how inconsistent you are, how 
you betray yourself! If Captain Danvers 
were nothing tw you,why didn't you answer 
with equal frankness In his case? It is 
clear be is a dangerous dog— Danvers; quite 
irresistible to women when he likes: even 


the matchless Miss Daly sails in the same 

boat with you unless—huin—ha ! you don’t 

sup se she really cares for Major Riley.d 
‘ - , 7 


r tormentor = Lid Js 68 
c ange the subject. 

“Noanswer! And I believe vou know ali 
her secrets, That isshabby treatrsent of one 
wih desires to be vour devoted slave. Bat 
I will reture wood tor evil, and heap cvuals 


sae 
of Gre ou your bead. Here we are at the 


‘ 


road which leads to the club. I am going 
(0 suwoke « cheroot in the verandsh present- 
l~—a little verandah I have ali to mysell. 
It does 114 matter when you hone, 
you shall eome two. I shall inake you a cap 
of lowely coffee ; we shall have a cosy chat, 
and notudy will bea bit the wiser, Nit 
that way,” he cried w the inen, who were 
holding straight on ; “to the club ghur. 

Betore Lacy, who was for the moment 

jiems with anger and astonishinent. 
eovald utter a word, Irving-Wood adiminis- 
tered a sharp poke to one of the startied 
men, whe stood irresolute, and the little 
cavaicate fairiy turned towards the club. 
Her suck of Hindustani was very limited, 
and in ber agitation the few words she os 
aally bad at bercomimand deserted ber; but 
the sight of the club close at band, with 
blaze of light in severa. of its windows, «at 
last gave terror speech in her own lang- 
, and she exclaiined,with a vehem:ne? 
astonishing in one usually so gentile. 

“Mr. Irving-Wood,order «d men to turn 
back instantly. Stop them! Jampanees, 

! J insis: on being set down !” 
rving-Wood, however, was enjoying his 
joke—in justice to him it must be said |e 
was natin earnsst—and he continued t 
urge the menon the more she entreated, 
until poor litle Lucy, overcome, burst inte 
tears. 

Atthis moment a gentleman who had 
been smnoking a cigar with a friend at the 
club, anc. was quictly walking ho:newards, 
beard the unusual sounds of an English 
lady in distress, and burried to the spot 
where the jampan had come to a standstill, 
that Irving-Wood might address a tew 
sorAhing spevches w biscaptive. Before he 
had time t give ventt» any of tnese, the 
newcomers voice was heard asking, io 
tones of anxiety— 

“Who m bere ? What is the matter?” 

*() Captain Danvers !’’—for it was he—al- 
int screained Lucy, in the revulsion of 
feeling his presence brought, “take ine 
tnnne, take me home! Mr. Irving-Wood—" 

Her emotion prevented her froin ending 
the sentence, asshe sank back trembling 
and shaken with sobs, 

“Mies Henniker !"’ said Danvers, in ex- 
treme surprise ; nn here? What is the 
meaning of this ? What can have happened? 
Pray explain.” 

“Its only 4 little nonsense, Danvers,” 
answered Irving-Wood, now thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. “I made Mias Hen- 
niker believe that J was going to regale ber 
with coffee at the club. Of course it was 
only a joke.” 

“You are tad, surely,” said Danvers 
hangiitily, “to take such a liberty with any 
lady. Miss Henniker at least, who is away 
from her brother, you might have spared 
mw oarsecajest. But remnember you will 
have t answer to Mr&. Meredith for your 
behavior to-night.” 

“I assure you I am thoroughly sorry—" 
began Irving-Wood penitently. 

“Turn down the road !” exclaimed Dan- 
vers anthoritatively tothe tnen, and ruth- 
lewsiy cutting short the tendered apology. 
Then he stooped over Lucy, and wrapped 
ber shaw] round her. “Do not distress 
yourself, my dear Mixs Henniker,”’ he said, 
in tue kindest tones. “] will not leave you. 
We shall go home together.” 

“[ «avy, Danvers,’’ called Irving-Wood, 
feeling very little tike his usual jaunty self, 
as the former was striding off. 

“Mr. Irving-Wood,’’said Danvers, wheel- 
ing round, and speaking in tones of the 
ovdes severity, “I beg that you will ad- 
dress no remarks to ine, Your ill-timed 
levity has given Miss Hen stiker wuch pain, 
and will cause my friend Mrs, Meredith, 
with whom she is staying, the deepest an- 
noyanee. I hardly know, sir, how to char- 
acterize your conduct.” 

And with this brief expression of his dis- 
pleasure, to which be gave the culprit new 
time to reply, he hastened after Lucy. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

BOUT one o’clock on the following day 

\ Captain Danvers,who had started early 
J i the .worning on a sketching expedi- 
tron, called at the club on his way home, 
hoping to find the English papers arrived. 
He noticed an unusual stir and animation 
among the assembled babitues, and would 
have taken his departure at once—ror he 
particularily wished to avoid conversation 
this morning having a visit in contempla 
tion which tully engaged histhoughts—hat 
ma Faber come up with triendly familiarity 
and taken him by the arin. That visit was 
t» Miss Daly. It was, indeed, on her ac- 
count he bad hurried up from the Plains 
om hearing of Riley’s departure for Mus 
sororie, and that conjecture was rife as to 
aa grees motive in spending his 
boliday at a hill station which he had hith- 
ert despised for the larger glories of Simla. 
Lyve in the calinest minds will conjecture 
up tortures for itself from the mere pres- 
ence uf arival, and Danvers, though grave 
and rational by nature, was not cold—pase- 
wonaie rather, if the right chord were 
touched. Now that he was here he had nu 
intention of putting off time, apd to-day he 
weoald teil her why he bad come; ask her, 
in shert, that momentous question which 
he bad already led her to expect from hin. 
He had little fear of the result; for ao en- 
ovaragement had been wanting on her part 
frou thag firetevwening in the boat when 
her eyes and lips had drawn bim as with a 
spell. (Gay and coquettish with all others. 
she Was sweet and grave to him: at times 
How could he doubt that. 
ve won her, ber character would grow in 
seatiness and grace, and those stnall blem- 
isbes in tone and conduct, for which society 
after all was inore responsible than she, en- 
tirely disappear? He knew she loved bim. 
He had seen it, be had telt it: that was 
, “o0ugb. Has not some one said love makes 


even humble. 
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all things easy ? What young man would 
have paused to douht its power in a case like 


this ? 

He looked at Faher, therefore, with no 
very encouraging expression,as that gallant 
officer, alter a warm greeting, led him with 
the evident air of aman who is very de- 
termined to talk and expectsto be attended 
to. 

“My dear fellow, when did you come up? 
Did not know you were bere. O, by Jove, 

rou ought» bave been at Mrs. Bishop's 
lent night; we had a rare lark. The Head- 
leys, and the Cummings, and a let of that 
set were there. Very good champagne too, 
and no stint. Miss Daty looked bandsomer 
than I have ever seen her; and there was a 
littie biue-eyed girl there called Henniker, 
who is ey pretty,and who sang like a 
nigitingale. m’tknow when 1 enjoyed 
tayselfs» much. Noneed, you know,ts be 
on your p’eand q's; the old sculapius 
himself #ssafe at Sissoo, and Kate Bishop 
inakes the jolliest grass-widow in the whole 
world.” 

“Was Riley there ?"’ asked -Danvers, af- 
lecting ignorance of what be knew, froin a 
vague wish to bear something about his 
rival. 

“Riley ? Guod gracious, yes! We were 
all askeu to please Riley, which is perhaps 
the reason you were not there, for he hates 
you like carrion.”” (The Major was not al- 
ways very choice in his ‘anpguage after a 
night of dissipation, followed by the neoces- 
sary stiff pegs in the morning.) “Heard 
you were very attentive a few weeks ago, 
and did not like it. Believe myself that 
‘fetched’ bim. Ah, old fellow, you must 
carry your siege to anether citadal—the 
saucy fortress istaken. By Jove, 1 wonder 


which is the greater capture of the two, the | 


besieger ur the besieged? Ha, ha, ba !’’ 
and Faber looked playfully at his compan- 
ion, asif he ‘ad madea telling joke. 
“What are you talking of, Faber ?”’ said 
Danvers, turning slightly pale as he shook 


himself free froin the other's grasp, “Pray | 


don't speak in riddles. I have an engage- 


inent this morning, and no time to waste in | 


solving thetn.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you bave net heard 
the news? Why, everybouiv in the 
club is talking about it, and we are ali off 
our beads with excitement.” 

*“T have heard no news,” answered Dan- 
vers, in a voice that bad a sharp note of pain 
in it. A sickening dread bad seized him, 
which bis reason still refused to justiry. 

**Biess ine! Where have you veen all the 
morning ? Itis all over Mussoorie that 
Riley is engaged to Miss Daly.”’ 

“It'salie!’’ said Danvers between bis 
teeth. “I know it cannot be true.’’ 

“My dezr fellow,you are hit,1] see. Never 


mind, I won’t peach. Come and have a_ 


pe ; that will inmake you feel all right in 
five minutes. Well dol remember when 
that little black-eyed—”’ 

“Thank you,”’ said Danvers, wincing at 
this well-ineantsyimpathy. “I have clans 
on my time this morning. I must go.” 

“Have a peg first—do. You lovk con- 
foundedly cut up. Well, by-by, and re- 
meuiber there’s as good fish inthe sea as 
ever caine out of it ;”’ and wiih this consol- 


ing remark the good-natured officer released | 


his victim. 

As Danvers turned to go, alinost stainb- 
ling in the nful bewilderment of bis 
thoughts, be knocked up against Colonel 
Rousel, who was advancing tbrough the 
outer door beside a stalwart young man 
with a blonde inoustache and a freak 
countenance, 

**Holloa, Danvers !’’ cried the latter, iv a 
hearty voice. “Found at last; and a pretty 
dance you bave led me !’’ 

“Spencer !’’ exclaimed ‘Danvers, the 
pained look on his face vanishing in sudden 
pleasure. ‘Can it really be you? I bad no 
idea you intended leaving Hyderabad this 
hot weather. Why did you not write ?” 

“Write! I like that! as it I ever wrote 
letters! I preferred making a trifliug di- 
vergence trom my direct route of one or 
two hundred tniles, and looking you up at 
Guruniabad, where I expecte! to find you. 
Now I am here, and have been hunting tor 

ou all over these confounded bills for the 

astthree hours like an anxious sheep 
bleating for its lainb.”’ 

“I’m tw blame for that,"’said Colonel Rousel 
striking in. “I told him you, were in an un- 
sociable inood, and had gone to sketch the 
waterfalls. He ciearly saw from my hints 
it was a duty to break in your solitude, or | 
some very dire consequences night follow 
in the shape of sonnets and proposals. Now 
I shall leave you to your gossip. Shall vou 
lunch bere, Danvers ? if not, we can walk 
together as far as Glenrosa.”’ 

“Mrs. Meredith expects me attwo. In a 
quarter of ari hour I shall be ready to go.” 

“Well, L will look round meantime. I 
see Forrester and Riley have come in. Per- 
haps they can tell ine why the English dax 
is 80 late to-day.”’ 

“And so, Harold,you have come to spend 
your boliday with me,” said Danvers, tarn- 
ing to his friend. “Tuat is excellent of 
you. Ibope you will not find Mussoorie 
slow,” 

“No fear of that, old boy, for I ain't go- 
Ing to test its attractions. No, no, 1 fly at 
higher gaine. I aw off to Kashmir to 
inorrow, and you are coming witb me.”’ 

‘Why, Svencer, that sounds undoubtedly 
tempting ; but lam not sure such an ex- 


pedition at present will at all fall in with 
my plans.’’ 

U my dear fellow, du ‘ shally 
nave wasted ter iavs | ny pre is eav« 
[ pu alread \ We : pat 7 fi ’ rr 
so don’t talk in tual Jipiomuati [as 


‘your plans, 

‘What plans can yon have of any con- 
sequence, unless—uniess there is a woinan 
in the case, and the sonnets and proposals 
are a reality after all ?*’ 


open | 


| 


| young man sorry for his thoughtless 
| Speech ; and his wide-open blue e gath- 
_ ered a wistful expression, as if he al to 
comfort him, yet teared to intrude an in- 
uiry. 

“I will let you know this afternoon,” 
ssid Danvers, after a pause. ‘There is a 
matter which must be settled before I de- 


—_ 


«de.”’ 
“All right,old fellow. I will wait for you 
another day—a week if you like; and if 


you don't care to go at all, I will stay bere 
and fag for you as | used to do at Eton.” 

Dauvers looked up with his grave smile, 
and gratetully oe his f ‘s hand. 
They had been boys together, with no cares 
apart: was it not wel! they should share 
each other's sorrows still ? 

A littie later, as Danvers« wtened up the 
steps of Mrs. Meredith's verandah, fearing 
be was late fur tiffin, he saw Lacy Hen- 
niker standing with her back to bim, lean- 
ing on the rail. Sbe was singing softly to 
herself a song of Schumann's. 

The sweet voice and the touching words, 
which seemed strangely appropriate to hiim- 
self, woved in him a sudden warinth of 
feeling toward her. There came back a 

ntle waft of associations linked with those 

rst pleasant weeks of their acquaintance, 
when she had been so amusingly shy, and 


tureand unassuining beauty. The very 
contrast which she presen in every way 
Marguerite made the thouglst cf ber at the 
moment soothing ; it was so entirely re- 


feeling which possessed him. Had he 
loved this sweet-natured girl,as at one time 
he had alinost been on the eve of dving, 
would any temptation have made her 
faithless? was a question that flashed, 
| tinged with reproach, through his con- 
| Scivusness as he advanced to meet her. 
Lucy turned at the sound of her voice, pale 
and agitated. His nee unnerved her, 
with the recoliection of their strange tneet- 
ing the night before fresh iu her mind. 
Besides which, and partly due perhaps to 
| the subtle infection of his thoughts, there 
| was roused in her also a rush of memories 
of bygone hours and hopes, mocked now 
by the pitiful reality of change and dis«p- 
pointment. She felt a perturbing sympathy 
too, for the pain which awaited him in con- 
nection with Marguerite —that ruthless 
awakening for which sbe feared he was 
totally unprepared ; and like the wari 
hearted friend fromm whom be bad just 
parted, her eyes were brimming with a ten- 
der longing to comfort him. Sbe put out 
her hand silently for the black-bordered 
letters which he held towards her, and Dan- 





| vers could not check the impulse to clasp it 


for a moment with a loving pressure. 
“You are not too tired after last night— 


| you are none the worse tor being out so 


late?’’ he inquired gently. 


“I am not tired now, tbank you,’ sad | 


Lucy, in a low voice which trembied 


slightly; ‘«and—and—1 am very grateful to 


you for—your kindness.” 


“Then I think you inust promise me,” 
he said, siniling, “that nothing will ever in- 
duce you to accept such an escort in.”’ 

“I am sure nothing ever will,’ said Lucy, 
firmly. “But, Captain Danvers,”’ she 
added, hesitatingly, “I think you ought to 
know that Mr. Irving-Wood called nere to- 
day, and be bas apologiseu very fully to 
Mrs. Mere.ith for-—for—last nigit.”’ 

“Ah! it is well he bas done so; otherwise 
he inight have found his position an un- 
pleasant one. You see I have brought you 
your English letters: I met the dakwailah 
atthe door. You are more fortunate than I 
for mine go first to Gurimiabad, and as I 
may be gone from Mussoorie before they 
can arrive bere, there is no saying when 
news from home wil] reach me. ButI will 
leave you in peace to yo 4 our letters, 
while I go and beg Mrs. Meredith's forgive- 
ness for being :ate.”’ 

The letter which Lucy first opened was 
from her mother. It was written :nore 
brightly than any she bad received from 
the same Land since ber father’s death. Not 
unalloyed, however, was the pleasure which 
‘this gave her. Poor Lucy! the hot blood 
inounted to her cheeks when she discovered 
that he. mnother’s cheerfulness was due two 
the kindness of Lady Julia Danvers, who 
had placed one of Mrs. Henniker’s two 


| youngest daughters in a school at ber own 


expense, and given occupation to the other 
at a high rate of retnuneration, as a sort of 
superior nursery governess to her daughter 
Lady Colthain’s young children. 

“Lady Julia has been our best friend, 
dear child,’’ wrote Mrs. Henniker, “in our 
great calamity. I used to think hera proud 
unapproachable woman, but I find that be- 
neath her high-bred distant inanner there is 
a truly Christian nature and tnost feeling 
beart. Her — to us bas been un- 
speakable. She pressed 2 cheque tort ¥enty 
pounds int» my, hands the other day, and 
then drove away before I could thank ber.” 

Lucy felt she could hardiy bear to see 
Captain Danvers after tis. It seemed a 
new mockery ot her hopeless love tor hi-r, 
and gave her pride a bitter wound, to think 
that ber sister was a dependent in his sister's 
house, and that ber mother hal aecepted 
money in charity from Lady Julia's band. 
She was not perfect, dear reader, as you 
see, but do you not teel for her, notwith- 
standing? Are not such trials 
sore to human nature? Neverti 


Sharp anda 
esm she was 


rave. ur | ve a8 
r, and Captain Danvers, f ling himself 
ra “7 ania 
er ‘ r ‘ . { > 
her English rs, she wer 
with gentie gravity, an put her mother’s 
oven letter in lis hand. He looked at ber 


— 


in surprise as she said qoietly, “I shoul 
luke you i7y) read tall 2 ther sii po t » ty 


he nad felt interested in ber guilelesy na | 


moved from the painful tumult of passionate | 


senate eh Riedane mierihane ian | Qua teed al A aaiihiien taea | 2552 ilas wy 
young man worry tor hie "thooghtlew Ged Ons, sang « se | eactentific and Useful. 
He realised | 


| place in Danvers’ estimaiion. 
| as he had never done before the 


_ and candor of her nature ; pase the know, appe > 
ledge brought him a sense of compensation | — . 
ata time when his trust io the grace of | Pian, and it has the ordinary hammer 


another's character was rudely shaken. 


~ ~~ 


rewrned the ietter to her in the evening, “I 


dence 
things must be changed a little between us, 


the privilege of being more to you than a 
mere acquaintance ; and he raised ber 
hand to his lips. 


O, the joy and pride of that moment! it 
was worth years of slow living to be blessed 
with those words of kindness /rom him ; 
to feel, too, that in his nature there was 
nething poor or mean, that he was, as Mar- 
guerite had said—noble. 


CHAPTER IX. 
( NF. still Septeinber morning, when the 








Mussoorie hills were swathed in 
wreaths of mist, and the sky was gray 
and cloudy after anight of heavy rain Mar- 
guerite and Lucy sat together in a little 
ivate room in Mrs. Bishop’s house. 
Since Colonel Rousel had gone on a shoot- 
ing expedition in the interior, Lucy, after 
| some pleading, had been allowed to resuine 
| ber rides with Miss Daly. She was now in 
ber riding-habit and had just come in alter 
a smart canter along the Mall, which per- 
baps accounted for the lovely flush on her 
| cheek and the soft vivavity of her eyes. 
“Pray ready, Marguerite,” she said, 
encou ngly, “the air is delightfal this 
morning; not at all muggy, like yesterday, 
but balinv and cool. Shall 1 call Gorden 
to bring your pony round?”’ 
“It will rain,’ said Marguerite, not mov- 


ing from the low wicker chair in which she | 
“T ain in no mood for a} 


was lounging. 
shower-bath and a bad ¢old.”’ 

“[ don’t think it will rain,” answered 
Lucy, going to the open door and raising the 
chic, or transparent screen of wo-en rushes, 
which hung over it. ‘The mist is clearing 
off the hills, and the sun is bursting out. 
O, bow glorious the Dhoon looks!” she ex- 
claimed eothusiastica!|y—‘‘all flooded with 
warin light; and the clouds are furled over 
it like great dark curtains margined with 
purple and gold.” 

“I am not in the least capable of enjoying 
the extravagances of Nature this morning, 
particularly if they are of a joyous descrip 
tron. I feel quite limp and spiritiess, 
touched with despair, I think.’ 

Marguerite spoke carelessly, but there 


' was an undertone of sadness in her usuaily 


gay voice. 
‘Then a ride will do you good.”’ 
“By and by, when I ain sarer of the 


' weather. Now, put aside your hat and 
gloves; you are in no burry.”’ 


“No,”’ said Lucy, with a little sigh of re- 
gret, “I can wait.”’ 

“What a glad face you have to-day! 
What is it?” 

“Hal is coming up; he will be bere on 
Thursday,”’ said Lucy, with a happy smile. 

“(), Hal!’ said Miss Daly, in ber light 
mocking tone ; “I thought it must be Mr. 
Raeburn at least.’’ 

The ready blood flushed Lucy's cheek, 
but she inade vo answer. 

“My dear little soul, it is very shabby of 
you to keep your beart’s secrets from ine. 
You know all mine, yet you never tell me 
yours. Do you.hink I bave no love and 
oymgathy in me? no heart to rejoice with 

ou ,"? 


“There is nothing to rejoice about,” said 
Lucy, in a low voice. 

“No ?" rejoined Marguerite incredulous- 
ly. “Mr. Raeburn meant nothing by all 


the attention he paid you those ten days he | 
was here in August? He is asecond Major 


Riley, I suppose.’’ 


“Have you heard anything about him ?”’ 


asked Lecy, anxious to change the subject. 
“About Riley? Weill, yes. His syce, it 
seems, bas just died froin the eflects of a 
kicking bis master gave him; that is the 
last bit of gossip from Sissoo, according tw 
Irving-Wood. I always thought Riley a 
dastard, but it appears he is a brute as well. 
Yet Fred Bishop thinks ine wicked to have 
thrown him over, and he even hac the as- 
surance to say that I aim responsibie for this 
last act of his, as Major Riiey was never 
known W display such evil passions belore 
I gave him up. I aim sick of the creature’s 
name, Lucy. 1 wish to Heaven 
never seen bin!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 

- —<- > — 
Names or INDIANS.—The American 
Indians do not usually bestuw names upon 


' their children until they are old enotgh 


show some culiarity cf disposition, or 
character, sult the namne is intended to de 
scribe that peculiarity. These nates are 
liable to be dropped and others substituted 
atany time, on the development of other 
ebaracteristics—the performance of sone 
striking act, or the occurrence of some re- 
markable experience. The name of an 
Indian a! ways has, therefore, \ his people, 
a significant ineaning, while w the whites it 
may be very absurd. Following are a few 


SPeciiiens - 


Rev. John Jumper, Rev. C. Jou 
Cake, Thos. Wildcat, White Turkey, B 
ack | (“hief i? ( , ¢ I 
gz J Hi 

“i } 
ike. 4 FTazy Hear rils tf as |* 

Ball, Water, Rising Sun, lv ' 
trave, Hunts the Enemy, Little Mo 
(Chases the Crow, Whirlwind Man, Star 
Roved, Veriweullion. Calies. Medicine Bull 


“Miss Henniker,” said Danvers, when he tuning forks are substituted for the pur- 


shall not easily forget tbe generous con fi- tome. e 
have shown in ine. Henceforth 


for, you see, my mother and yours are | 
already dear tmnends, and I shall also claiin | 


I had | 


, cholera 




























































































































Piaxosx—A new thing in pianos hax 
been brought out at Leipsic. In outward 
resembles an upright 


action, but in lieu of the familiar strings, 
pose of procuring pure as well as sustained 


A New Merat.—“Delta metal,” dix 
| covered lately in London a combination 
of zine and iron, is said to be as much supe- 
rier to brass as steel is to iron. It is very 
tough, showing a tensile strength of sixty- 
two tons to the square inch when drawn 
into wire of twenty-two gauge. [t does not 
tarnish as easily as brass and takes a high 
polish. 

STONE AND MARRLE.—It is stated that 
the eating of valuable brownstone and 
marble buildings with paraffine to the depth 
of a quarter ofan inch would prevent the 
abe ion and freezing of water which re 
sults in cracking and crumbling the stone. 
The cost is about fifty cents per square 
yard, and the result is believed to be per- 
manent. 

TAKING Mepicine.—A doctor calls at- 
tention to a very simple fact which merits 
attention from medicine takers. If the 
medicine is mixed with very cold water, 
and a few swallows of the water be taken as 
pf te gente | dose, the nerves of the organ 
of taste become sufficiently benumbed to 
make the medicine nearly tasteless. The 
| method will notdigguise bitter tastes but acts 

well in oils and salines. 
| Measuring Laxnp.—The following is 
said to be a method for ascertaining the 
area of a tractof land of any shape: Plat the 
land carefully ona piece of thick paste 
board, then cut it out exactly by the lines 
and fill upj}the space one layer deep with 
fine shot. Put the shot into a reetangular 
bex and run it down to one end until a per 
feet rectangle is formed. Then measure 
| the base and altitude and multiply them; 
the true area is the result. 

SorLep WHITE Goops,—Slightly soiled 
white woolen articles, knitted or crocheted, 
may be made to look as well as new if they 
are carefully rubbed in flour. Cover them 
with flourand rub gently as if washing un- 
til the flour becomes dark. Shake out the 
article and rubin clean flour until all the 
soilis removed. Shake well and hang in 
the wind until no atom of flour remains in 
the wool Of course, one would not care 
to cleanse in this way articles that are worn 
nexttothe body, but for shawls, capes 
and head coverings flour answers admira 
bly. 


ee 


- _ 


| Farm and Garden. 


= " ; 

| A™M™MoNtA.—A teaspoonful of ammonia 
to one quart of water sprinkled every other 
day over plants will cause lice to disappear 
and not injure the plants. 

Freeping.—The Arab compels bis horse 
to feed from the ground in order to main 
tain the curve of the backbone. This isthe 
natural way of feeding, and is an argument 
for low mangers. 

THe OrcHarRpb,—The best fertilizer for 
an orchard is potash either in the form of 
wood ashes or as sulphate of potash. Trees, 
however, willbe benetited by superphos 
phate and manure, but the best results are 
obtained when potash is used as the princi 
pal ingredient in the fertilizers on the soil 
tor an orchard. 

THe Horse.—A great 
and prominence of the eyes indicates a 
teacheable and tractable horse. Width be 
tween the ears indicates courage, nobleness 
and strength of character. Roundness and 
elevation between the eyes indicates mild 
| ness of disposition and desire to be caressed 
and to reciprocate kindness. 

KeEROsENE.—While kerosene will take 
the hair offa cow or horse, saves a New 
York paper, it has no such effect on swine, 
but assists to clean the skin nicely, though 
appearing to make them itehor smart for a 
short tune. Where objection may be enter 
tained against pure Kerosene it should be 
mixed witha Like quantity of warm lard. 

Fow tes.—Fow!ls can doubtless endure as 
much bad airas any other kind of farm 
stuck, but they cannot be expected to thrive 
when forced to roost where lice are bred in 
mvVriats daily. Their droppings should te 
removed every few days, and made in- 
necuous with muck, dry earth, sawdust or 
some other absorbent <A filthy hen- 
house is a sure habitation of croup and 


ae ° 


width hetween 


FLOWERING Sue Bs.-Flowering sbruis 
may te pruned when their leaves fall off. 
Cut off all irregular and = superfluous 
branches, and head down those that require 
it. forming them into handsome bushes, net 
permitting them to interfere with nor over- 


grow other shrubs, nor injure lower grow- 


ing plants near them. Put stakes to any 
f thems: that want support, and let the 
stakes te so covered with the shrub, that 
thie stake tay appear as tittle as prossible 

IMIraTIOnN BUTTER \ professor of the 
Departs 


fAyvricuiture who has made a 
“er “ fw remo Cbservualloms reas t 


t= ariel «cleorrpeestie f wis. fury 
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ourselves 
sure us forour opinions whatever they may 
be, we have a consequent duty of self- 
scrutiny to find out how and why we came 
to believe thus and so, whether our motives 


ple aders to advance 


stupid judge 


man has a 


the while 


their adherence to things that are 


equally 
calmness, 


impulses and embody its desires, 


us intoall kinds of excesses, and 
restraimed ebb and thow 
growth impossible. Phe 
mere iptense they are, the 
do thes need the guidance of clear thought, 


gives to himself. Of 
latter is by far the most: valuable. 
all that is most worthy in man he must work 
eut and 
which constitutes our real and bes 
ishment. 
dom nourishes the mind Ihe that which we 


a Gaevernment 
can always find employment. The 


THE MIND OF WAN. 

The widespread diffusion of the prinei- 
ple of freedom of thought among us is an 
inestimable blessing ; yet we need to realize 
that this, like all other freedom, imposes an 
additional obligation upon the individual 
conscience. If we are no longer asked to 
submit our beliefs to the dictums of ane her 
in matters of religion, or goeverument, or 
literary criticism, or scientific Conclusions, 


or social observances, or anything else, it is 
all the more incumbent upon us honestly 
‘and earnestly to seek after the truth for 


If nw one has the right to cen- 


were pure, and our grounds sufficient. And, 
if our time and powers are too limited for 
the close investigation of Mmany subjects, we 
may at least learn more modesty in asser- 
lion, and more kindly toleration for the 
mistakes of others 

A man'* mind is a court, and his passions 
ire all of them tricky lawyers. In ordinary 
times you cannet go into any court and 


hear the statements of the counsel with- 


out feeling that there isa great deal ot) in- 


venuity exerted to cover ip some things 


snd unduly magnify other things, so as to 


make out the best possible cuse for the side 


whose interest it is the desire of the special 
Sut there sits that old 
stupid because he will be 


ust nd he puts the lawyer right on this 


side, ard puts the lawyer right on that side, 


and holds 
” the fact that Ine 


everything to the Jaw and 
tay come at 
Now. 


him—his con 


tistics at Jeast in theory every 


juilyr within 


conmee. and there are om iy omen Whose 
comsciences have been bribed; and, when 
they are presiding over the court: which is 


enstanthly held in the heart, they are all 
excusing themselves for giving 
wrong. 
reminded that in 


They read to be every 


euse they should look al everything in the 


rhatot eternal Justice 


Winthe the lead needs the 


Wartath wand vitality to its ideas, the 


heart to vive 
heart 
needs the hend to vive wisdom, 
order, and strenuth te direct its 
Feeling 
without Knowledyve, is like a ship without a 
Lo uintelligent cmiotions ay Carry 


ttudder. 
render all steady 
stronger and the 


moore urgently 


a well informed mind, aud a strong will 


Every man has two cducations—that 


which is given him, and the other whicna he 


kinds, the 
Indeed, 


the two 


conquer for himself It is that 
. nour. 


What we are tocrely taught sel. 


teach ourselves. 


ee ee 
SANCTUM CHAT. 
Every common trade in’ Amsterdam has 
shop where Geserving poor 


gornuls 


there made are used by the Government in- 


stead of being soid. 


A Boston physician advises everybody 
te ascertain from what diseases their ances 
tors died, with a view to) guarding them 
selves against inherited tendencies by adopt. 
of life. place of 


residence and general self treatment. 


ing the requisite manner 


Screipes in Vienna are on the increase, 
the num Der for ISS4 being 344; for 1883, 
279 ; for IS82, 266 ; and tor 
these 281 were males, and 63 females. The 
youngest was a boy of 13, and the oldest a 
woman of 34. Siooting and March were the 
faverite method and month, respectively 


— 


Tet ate astonishing increase of mortality 
‘ | ! 
\ 
themseives Trieud societies enc nirag 
parents to msure the livers infants by the 
payment of ®Bannusily tor a “benetit’’ of 
$200 or 8250 oo the deat of the child. It 


ISSO, BOG. Ot 
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is found tbat this insurance becomes a potent 


inducement to wholesale intanticide. 


AT swell parties in New York cigars are | 


handed round by an attendant to the male 
guests as they disperse. It used to be the 
pract ice to place boxes on the tables, and 
help themselves, but, 


just let the ,uests 
practice of 


asin Paris, the unpriocipled 
carrying off the weeds by handtuls became 
tov scandalously common. 

AccorpDtNne to a medical journal, exami- 
nation of 3,726 prescriptions in a Boston 
drug store showed that 503 different drugs 
were called for by the doctors. Quinine 
t.ok the lead by appearing in 292 prescrip- 
tions, merphine appeared in 172, bromide 
of potassium ia 171, iedide of potassium in 
155, and muriate of iron in 134. 

THe Boston Board of Health, in view of 
the fact that rag-pickers have been in the 
habit of sorting old paper, and the 
like in their dweilings. has passed an order 
prohibiting old rags, old paper, or othez 
like refuse material, gathered or recovered 
brought into 
any building 


ues, 


from any source, from being 
or allowed to remain within 
used as a dwelling. 

A LIFE buoy signal light has been in 
vented, the purpose of which is to light up 
night. It is 
cord, and 


the sea in case of accident at 
attached to the life buoy by a 
Hpon being thrown overboard, bursts iname 
diately on striking the water. The light, 
whieh cannet be extinguished by either 
wind oor wave, burns for over an hour, 
and thus enables the work of rescue to be 
easily carried on. 

Fornacco SMOKERS may again pick up 
courage, for che professors at the Jena Uni- 
versity have decided that the weed may be 
used in moderate quantities without injary. 
In the German army soldiers in active ser- 
smoking tobacco, 
endure 
severer tatigue upon small nutrition, and 
than 


viee are furnished with 


because stucking enables them to 


With greater alacrity. and confidence 
would otherwise be the case, 

Sivuene integrity, simple fairness, simple 
justice te pocrand rich alike, giving to each 
one his rightful dues, striving neither to 
oversell or underbuy goods or labor, incur- 
ring ne debts that admit ot a possible doubt 
of beinz promptly met, and luring no one 
else te do ose—in short, carrying out in 
daily lite the principles of honesty and fair- 
ness, is the best and most efficient 
means of benefiiing the community, and 
the only teundation on which to build a be- 


very 


nevelence worthy of the name. 

Ix collections, centuries old, to be seen in 
China and Japan, are specimens of a very 
peculiar and striking stvle, drawn with the 
thamb nail, which is allowed to grow very 


long, then dipped in ink, and, in spirited 
outline, presently appeats the figure 
ot ananimal, a Buddhist pilgrim, or per- 


chance a Bactrian camel ;a man, perhaps, 
' 


‘ 


hanging 


way be a 


with implements of handicraft 
trom arms aad shoulders, or it 
Wavtarer or road-side mendicant. Occa- 
sionally these bold touches trom the 
of a master in this department of “high 
art’ are lite size, and are sketched by a few 
sweeps of the artist's arm. Like the sim- 
ple pen and-ink sketcues of that) country, 
many of these thumb nail sketches are 


mounted amd rolled up like scrolls. 


hand 


— 


Tue inverted railway is the startling con- 


ception of a New Jersey man, who refuses | 
totake a patent on it, and gives it freely to | 
is that the car-wheels | 


the world His iden 
should ve stationary, and operated by sta- 


tionary engines, while treight .would be 
transperted in long troughs with a keel 
moving Qpen the wheels, in a permanent 


shed extending the whole length of the | 
line He shows that the cost of the fixed 
wheels would be only &5,500 per mile ; and 


apparatus would 
freight at sixty 
i miles le 


he claims that the wLole 
< emt in ] could handle 
Ty ') thesusat 


; 


u reat cyhnders, it 


mav have practical diffien)ties He pro 
have public interest in the affair 
awakened by 


poss 


‘very easily and yuickly”’ 





‘the voluntary action of a few leading 
journals,"” and to have a test of the feasibil- 
ity of the scheme at the demand of the boards 
of traae aud chambers of commerce. 

| In reference to sewing ia the New York 
| public scheols, the superintendent states 
| that for more than a year sewing classes in 
| three grades have been organized, optional 
in grammar, but obligatory in primary 
schools. . Fridays, between one and two, 
38,000 girls are busy with needle and thread. 
The lessens are in this order: ‘‘Thread, 
needle and kaet, basting, overhauling, hem- 
ming, running, folding down, stitching and 
back-stitching, gathering, seaming and fill- 
ing, button holes, herring- bone stitch,darn- 
ing, patch and darn, sewing on buttons, 
blind or slip stitch, cutting from patterns, 
and se on.” . The Board of Education sup- 
plies the needies and thread, muslin,  scis- 
sors, and other materials used, afffl the chil- 
dren are as thereughly taught in this branch 
as any other in the regular school course. 


Wrru industrial improvement comes an 
improved demand tor labor, and = with the 
betterment of labor there is a correspund- 
ing betterment in all the smaller channels 
of trade. Wage-earners are large food. 
consumers as well as wealth-producers. 
Steady employment ensures steady mar- 
kets for the staples of life, and as soon as 
the rattle of machinery is in tull play, there 
will be an active call for breadstufts, cloth. 
ing and provisions. The hopeful outlook 
for business revival lies at our own dours, 
not across the seas. When idle mills and 
idle hands find work. then alone will pros 
perity dawn. From factories and grain 
fields must come the recuperative power 
that will set the wheels of trade in lively 
motion. That power may be nearer at 
hand than we now discern. At last there 
isa look of confidence in the future. 


Aw English inventor has devised a new 
street-sweeping machine, described as con- 
sisting of a series of brushes fixed on a pair 
of endless chains, and revolving around 
spindles. These brushes sweep the mud 
intoa receiver, which is Continued upward 
toa height of eight tect, asa thin won cas. 
iron 
scoops or buckets, fixed on endless chains 
and revolving around top and bottom shafts 
in a Similar manner to the brushes. These 
buckets dip into the receiver and lift the 
mud toa delivery shoot, dredger fashion, 
whence it runs into a van, to the tail of 
which the street sweeper and elevator is at- 
tached Motion is imparted to the mechan- 
ism by gearing fom the road-traveling 
wheels, and either brushes or elevator can 
be thrown in or out of gear as desired. The 
van is on the mechanical tipping prin 
ciple, and when it is full the sweeping 
apparatus is detached, and the van taken 
away to be emp/lied. 

A MEDICAL expert has been giving to the 
pul lic the latest investigation by physicians 
respecting the phenomena attending the 
closing of life. It seems that while there is 
a natural dread of death on the part of all 
sane and wholesome people, there is no 
such repugnance among those whose end is 
near. The tunction of dying is negative ; 
we tall to pieces like «a flower. The or. 
ganic, chemical changes are not only natu- 
ral, but are accompanied by a sense of re- 
lief, and even of pleasure. The criteria of 
death are being satistied, and the process is 
consummated when this extinction of sen- 
sib.lity prevails at the ultimate filaments. 
During the process of this dissolution of the 
nerve force, this creeping on of the numb. 
ness of death, the individual is rapidly pass- 
ing into a condition of repose, and, instead 
of torture or pangs, a degree of selt-satis- 
| faction of approaching to enthusiasm is re- 
alized. The condition to this irritability is 
that the nerve center and track are sound. 
If this vigor vanishes, reflex phenomena 
are at an end, and suflering, physiologically 
speaking, is impossible, because of the ar. 
rest of the function of the sympathetic. 
Under these conditions there is no physical 
or mental recoil] from death. 


, 


ing. Inside the casing isa series of 








Infants die as 


is they breathe and though hang 


I i@ath SAVE 
‘ fro: 
4 are 
Dy \ reat 
in eee SMECEC TESS Its chief terror 
to the well isin what may follow in the 


long and lowely night which comes efter 
{ dissolution. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


—_--_-— 
BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 


When first the sailor rides the deep 
For lands he ne‘er has seen before, 

Then in his dreams may fancy creep, 
And paint the features of the shore. 


So all afloat on Time's vast sea, 
May in their v using prophecy, 

How bright that shrouded shore may be, 
To which unfettered spirits ply. 


And by the measure thai we see, 
The charms of nature here bc low, 
We may admire in like degree, 
Fair Beauty in her deathiess giow. 


And those unthrilled by her rays here, 
Nor see her beams with mortal eye, 

To them she may in that blest sphere, 
Still aye her matchless hues deny. 


Singed Wings. 


BY R. L. KERR. 











CAN’T think thow he could be so ab- 

surd as to suppose I was in earnest!” said 

Lavinia Lane, fanning ber flushed cheeks 
with a discomposed air, “Of course I was 
only amusing myself.” 

“Ten’t that rather a dangerous way of 
amusing yourself?” inquired her compan- 
ion, a formal-looking but not unkindly old 
maid of about fity. “What may be fun to 
you is sometiines death to others,” 


** ‘Men have died, and worms have eaten them, 
But not for love,’ '* 


quoted Lavinia, with a light laugh. “I am 
sure you needn't be the least anxious on 
vour cousin’s account, Miss Lanborough. 
He won’t die.” 

“That is why [ am so sorry for him, poor 
fellow!” was the grave reply. ‘Jt he could 
die, there would Se an end of all his trou- 
bles.”’ 

Lavinia Lane gave an impatient shrug of 
ber graceful shoulders. 

“] am very sorry, Miss Lanborough, but 
I cannot really feel anv sympathy in love- 
troubles, siinply because I do not believe in 
love.” 

“Then why do you pretend to believe in 
t.** . 


“T can’t remember that I ever made any 

retence of the sort. The tact 1s, it wasonly 
a little flirtation, and Mr. Lanborough could 
have seen quite well! that it was, if he had 
chosen. I hate x man who publishes these 
little disap ointinents abroad, and you mnay 
tell your cousin so froin ime if you like!” 

“I would not re such a_ heartless 
speech for the world, Lavinia!’’ replied Miss 
Lanborough, severely. ‘I never lower ny 
sex in any inan’s eyes it I can helpit.” ° 

*“You may lower me as much as you like 
in Mr. Lanborough’s eyes! I really shan’t 
mind,” she said haughtily. “I am quite 
tired of his very namme!”’ 

“Perhaps you may hear it again in a way 
that will make you wish you never heard it 
at all,”’ said Miss Lan borough, with prophetic 
severity. “But as tur as I ain concerned I 
have said iny say, and shall never trouble 
you n.” 

“And much bettertoo. I can’tthink why 
you interfered at first!’’ was the pert reply. 

‘*Because the poor fellow you have ruined 
has been as dear to ine as any son could 
have been. Du you think 1 could see him 
sufter, and keep silent?’’ 

“I really don’t know,” answered Lavinia, 
wearily. ‘But I do know, thatall the talk- 
ing in the world would never make me 
marry Mr. Lanborough.”’ 

**I don’t fancy all the talking in the world 
would inake biin tnarry you now,”’ retorted 
the other, sharply. “His infatuation is 
over, if the results remain.”’ 

“It is a pity he can’t get rid of the results 
with equal facility,’’ replied Lavinia, stung 
into speakit g harshly. ‘I fancy everyone 
is tired of hearing how 11l-used he has been.”’ 

Miss Lanborough looked at her with ‘a 
sort of horror. She could not understand 
any woman being so heartless as this girl, 
and glorying in ber own work of destruc. 
tion. She forgot that Lavinia might be 
ignorant of the full extent of the evil, and 
look upon her story as a mere exaggeration. 

Lavinia bad led a butterfly life hitherto, 
flirting to ber beart’s content, and as a rule, 
men accepted their fate very philosophically 
or jzst grumbled a little and went their 
way; but Philip Lanborough was of an 
earnest, steadfast nature, and he had loved 
her desperately, wildly, with all the ardor 
of a first intense passion. 

He believed in her siniles, be took all her 
little arts and wiles for encouragement, for- 
getting that the thirst for the conquest makes 
many girls blind to principleand right teel- 
ing both, and that Lavinia Lane did not look 
like thé sort ol person who would be willing 
to give up everything for love—for Philip 
was comparatively poor, and Lavinia had 
been accustomed to luxury fromm ber cradle. 

It was a sad, miserable mistake, there was 
no doubt, and Lavinia was really serry in 
her heart; but she was not accustoimed to 
blame, and therefore, instead of saying she 
was sorry, she showed resentinent at Miss 
Lanborough's interference, and se made 
herself sees worse than she really was. 


had what he liked. Therefore, both Lavinia 


men’s society all their lives, and much pre- 
ferred it to that of their own sex. 

As they never hesitated to con fess this fact, 
they were not popular with the ladies about; 
and Philip Lanborough had plenty of syin- 
pathizeis when his wrongs became known— 
and they soon were known--tor Miss Lan- 
borough was too ludignant to keep silent. 
Philip bimselt had gone away for a change; 
and so long as she did not meet him, Lavinia 
minded little enough. But she was getiing 


proachful eyes of the inan whom she had 
destroyed out of pure thougbtlessness, and 
wished again and again he had never crossed 
ber path, 

This was the state of things when the grew 
county ball at Evesham took place. The 
Lanes were the most brilliant party in the 
room—Mrs, Lane looking almost as young 
as her daughters, in blue satin and ris; 
the two girls in white, with natural tlowers 
in their hair. Lavinia was dark, with rich 
but seft coloring, and eyes of wonderful 
depth and brilliancy. Laura was fair—like 
ber mother—and equally lovely in a difter- 
ent style. 

Some people admired one the most, and 
some the other, so that each had her court. 
Lavinia was rather timid on entering the 
rvoin, for she alinost feared she might be 
neglected; but if tle women looked coldly 
on her, the ten rallied round ber, and sbe 
inissed none of the attention to which she 
was accustomed, 

Flushed with her double triumph, 
eyes shining, ber red lips parting with 
quent siniles, Lavinia was looking 
loveliést, when a strange gentieman 
brought up to be introduced to her by 
of the stewards, 

There wasa look of calm, quiet power 
about this stranger that impressed the vola- 
tile Lavinia so much, she quite forgot to 
flirt for once in her life—and for once in her 
life, too, she was better pieased to listen 
than to talk. Before the waltz was half 
over they left the ball-room, and wandered 
along the passages until they came to a sort 
of recess, heavily draped by red tmoreen 
curtains, and here they sat down, 

The music of the band reached them 
faintly, and imade a soft accompaniment for 
Captain Haythorne’s mellow tones; and the 
ieautiful butterfly at his side ceased even 
to flutter ber brilliant wings, and sat ab- 
sorbed, with down-cast lashes and changing 
color, wondering at herself. e 

When the music ceased, she rose with 
undisguised reluctance. 

“T awn afraid I must go now. I am en- 
gaged for the next dance,”’ she said. 

“Are 
he asked, smiling. ‘We bave a good hid- 
ing place here, and I thought it was a habit 
with ladies to throw nen over!’ 

Lavinia shook her head, and looked as 
innocent as if she had never heard of such « 
thing before. 

“Indeed I can't break my promise, Cap- 
tain Haythorne!” 

He looked «t her with sadden, alist 
passionate approval. 

“Tam glad you can’t!” be said,  “T like, 
a girl who is true in sinall things—true to 
the core, in fact; and -t only said that to try 
you!” 

How Lavinia congratulated herself now 
for not baving vielded! She would cer- 
tainly have done 80, only tuat the gentle- 
nan she was engaged to was the brother of 
agirl whom she disliked extremely, and 
who was always crying her down; and this 
gave a zest t Lavinia’s flirtations with the 
young nan himself. He was lookiag for 
her everywhere yeni < for when he saw 
her approaching he ran forward at once to 
clan his dunce; but not until Captain Hay- 
thorne had bent tenderly forward to whis 
per in ber ear: 

“Mind, you have promised ine three more 
waltzes, Miss Lane! You must not disap- 
point we, for I shall dance with no one but 
you!” 

And wherever she tnoved after this, his 
deep eyes tollowed her, until she telt a 
strange sort of emburrassinent creeping 
over ber, and sensations so novel and sweet 
she wondered at berself, 

It was he who cloaked her when the ball 
was over, saying, softiy, as he drew the 
swansdown hood over ber bead: 

“T shall not say good-bye, but au revoir, 
since you tell me I may call to-morrow,” 

“J am sure papa will be very happy to 
see you,” answered Lavinia, with «a ready 
flush. 

“It someone else is happy to see ime, I 
shall deem inyself a fortunate inan indeed!” 

“1 don’t Know anybody of that name!” 
said Lavinia, with a touch of her old co- 
quetry; “but I'll answer for papa, aud 
inamina, and Laura.”’ 

“And not for Lavinia?” 

‘“] never answer for Lavinia,’ she said, 
smiling. “I think it is better not.” 

“Why? Isn't she to be trusted, then?” 

“You are a perfect note of interrogation!” 
she retorted, with an uneasy littie laugh. 
“Don’t I look reliable?” 

“You look everything that is chariming, 


her 
fre- 
her 


oue 





The elder lady took her departure presently | 


60 disgusted with the girl, she found it diffi- | 


cult understand or sympathize with her 
cousin’s intatuation; whilst Lavinia, who 
bad borne herself so defiantly during their 
interview, was no sooner alone than she 


flUung herself across the couch, and cried 
h -rseif ill. 

Mr. Lane was a inan who liked company; 
and with a clever, handsome wife, and two 
beautiful daughters, we inay be sure his 
house was very attractive to visitors, and be 


Miss Lane.”’ 

‘Don’t flatter ine, please! 1 ani so tired 
of flaitery,”’ she said, really feeling #0 as she 
spoke. “I wonder why it is always con- 
sidered the proper thiny to talk nonsetise Ww 
wormneu?”’ 


“Recavse tnost women like nousense, | 
| think. Weare only too glad wnen we .neet 
With asensInIEe gir A % r 
Oulpll Loess. 
ane sak, Wit 1 me 
“Thank Ufor the periniss) 


claiuned, eagerly. 
And then she held out 
|} baud, and bade ins good-night witu 


her white-vloved 
ucw 


| soitness and all her old grace. 


tw shrink from the haggard face and re 


and Laura had been accustomed to gent!e- 
appeared into the darkness of t 
| pigbt, and there was a wonderful light iu bis | 

{ 





| of in the 


Was | 
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Captain Haythorne stood on the ste 
bare-headed, watching the carri as it dis- 
winter's | 





— eyes as he turned away presently, 
etcbed bis wreat-coat and hat, and went 
towards his hotel, with the strains of the | 


“Blue Danube Waltzes” ing ng in bis ears, |] 


and a strange thrill «ll through bis being 
when he recalled Lavinia’s look and words 
aus she floated lightly along in bis arms, 

“it was a delicious time!"’ he said to biin- 
selt. “Nevertheless, when 1 have a wile 
she shall not dance the round dances with | 

/ 
| 


anvone but myself !"’ 

saying be turned in, alter one more 
look at the moon that was lighting Lavinia 
home, and went to bed. 

Lavinia had al ways been too sure of her- 
selt to trouble about the effect she made ; 
but that afternoon she shut herself in her | 
room, and tried on three different dresses | 
before she was satistied. When she decided | 
upon white finally it was to tone down | 
her flushed cheeks, which were alinost as | 
bright as the crimson rose she wore in ber 
bosoun, 

She had only just put the finishing touch 
to her toilette when the bell rang, and she 
had scarcely time to dart into the drawing- 
room and find a seat before Captain Hay- 
thorne was announced. 

ewe Haythorne had not slept since he 
saw Lavinia last—be bad too inuch to think 
interim—and he had come to 
the conclusion, on bis way to Darryton,that 
he had done about the most foolish thing a 
mnman ean do—namely, fallen in love at first 
sight with agirl of whom he knew nothing 
except that she was beautilul. 

“However, if her inind doesn’t match ber 
face, I shall have to fall out of it again, let 
the effort cost iné what it way,’ he said to 
himself, resolutely. ‘There's one thing ab- 
solutely certain—I will uot marry a woman 
I cannot respect.”’ 

And he could not look into the firm face 
without feeling that what be seid he would | 
do—crush out anv feeling that warred with | 
principle, even if by so doing be ruined all | 
his future life, 

But Lavinia’s security was not troubled | 
by any tears as to the future. She had 
never yet come across a man whom she 
could not manage ; and though there was 
something about Captain Havthorne that 
showed he was different trom the rest, she 
bad no reason to suppose that her charms | 
would not be be all-potent here as well as 
elsew here. 

Captain Haythorne stayed an hour, chat- | 





ting with all,but looking always at Lavinia, | 


ou not unusually conscientious ?”’ | 


compromising rep! “7 BU pppoe you 
think Yeu Will gealtin Settrelisifigg ¢f 
A é lal 
rel shoulds ilerter i ‘ 
the world, aud Knows Low Ww lane ure 
bi:nself,”’ 
Lavinia waa irritated into saying, resenut- 
hens 
i fully : | 


who kept somewhat in the background tor 
ones, feeling a sudden timidity she could 
not account for berself. 

Mr. Lane lonnged in at five o’clock fora 
cup of tea, and seemed so pleased with his 
visitor, he invited hit to dinner the next 
day, to meet a few neighbors, 

“He seen a good sort of «a fellow,”’ was 
his comment,when Captain Haythorne had 
departed, ‘and he would be a splendid 
inateh for one of the girls,”’ 

“Oh! How do you know?” inquired 
Mre. Lane, looking up quickly. 

“Because [ met Colonel Lawrence this 
afternoon, and be told me that Haythorne | 
was Leir to a baronetcy and fifteen thousand 
a vear.”’ 

“IT wonder what he is doing down lere?"’ 
observed Mr, Lane, reflectively. 

“I know what he is doing down here. 
He came for the Evesham ball at Law- 
rence’s persuasion,” 

“Then why didnt he go to his house? I 
hear he is at an hetel.”’ 

“T see,’ said Mr. Lane, quite satisfied 
with the explanation, “We tnust ask him 
to come here very often. Hetel life in 
England is net very cheerful, you know.” 

A week passed, and Captain Haythorne 
did not speak of leaving Evesham,although 
one would have supposed a dull country 
town could not bave bad much attraction 
fora man who bad been all over the world, 

sutthen he was very often at Darryton 
(;range, and in this way the time did not 
perhaps appear so long. 

Lavinia was strangely quiet for her all 
this time: and one day, when she inet Miss 
Lanborough, and the other would have 
passed her by witha cold bow, Lavinia 
stopped her and said, timidly : 

“How is Mr. Lanborough ?” 

“Why do you want to Know 7?” 

*Beeause [am so sorry for all that has | 
passed, Miss Lanborough,”’ 

“Oh ! this is something quite new,’’ said 
the old maid, ungraciously. ‘You told ine 
a couple of weeks ago that you were sick of 
his very naine.”’ 

“} was worried, and IT spoke crossly ; I 
au atraid, but T really didn't inean what I 
said, Miss Lanborougzh,” she added, plead- 
ingly ; for she began to realise that the 
other could ruin all her hopes with a word 
if she choose, “It was because I telt 
ashamed, and did not like lo Copfess it, that 
l spoke sharply: and upon my honor, I 
ineant po harm in tlirting with your 
cousin,” 

“Then what did you imean ?” 
companion, severely, 

“Nothing, [T suppose—at least [ ain afraid 
I tancied—Mr. Lanborough was like the 
rest, and after aumusing himself a little, 
would yo away and forget all about ine.’’ 

“{ adinire vour credulity,’ was the un 


” 


asked her 
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“As far as that goes, Mr. Lanborough was 
a@ man of the world too,” 

“What, poor Philip? Where did you 
see anything worldly about hin? He was 
just the most comantic idiot,as far as women 
were concerned, lever knew. Ile thought 
you a8 pure as an angel, and would never 
isten to a word of warning." 

“If you were always warnin 
me, it was his own fault 
said Lavinia, quickly. 

“Ol course it is always a iman'’s own fault 
if he yields, we know, iust as ft is his own 
fault if he commits suicide: but then some 
of us are old-fashoned enough to blame 
those who lead thei into temptation, How- 
ever, itis no use our discussing this ques 
tion all over again, Lavinia. I know what 
poee real Opinion or the subject is, and the 
suimility that is born of self-interest doos 
not affect ne at all. Good morning.” 

And Miss Lanborough turned her back 
upon Lavinia, and walked quickly away in 
the other direction. 

Lavinia was very inuch disconcerted ; 
but when she reflected over their interview 
later, she consoled herself with the reool- 
lection that Misa Lauborough had proiised 
not to tell Captain Haythorne of her un- 
lucky flirtation with Philip ; and as her ob- 
ject in speaking to her had been to obtain 
this promise, she agreed that she had not 
much to complain of after all. 

And these few days of close intimacy 
with a true, noble c.aracter like Captain 
Haythorne’s bad changed Lavinia wonder- 
fully. Sbebad a longing now not to at- 
tract the other, but to deserve his love, and 
she wanted to blot out the past asif it had 
never been, and sturt afresh. 

But the past in no Jonger in our own 
bands, and therefore Lavinia's prayer now 
was that Captain Haythorne might never 
learn ber fault. Tfonly people would leave 
him in ignorance, she iieant tor the future 


hit against 
if he yielded,” 


| to live up to the character she had assumed. 


And #0 one evening, when the words she 
had expected him to speak came softly and 
tremulously from his tirin lips— “Lavinia, 
I love you’'—she felt like a queen who 
has come into her kingdom, and could not 
answer him for very joy. 

“My darling,’ he murinured, stooping 
forward we look under the .downeast eye- 


| lids, “you have not been mag ets, me all 


this while? you are far too true Why, 
then, don't you auswer ine?” 

Lavinia turned to him then, her face cov- 
ered with blushes, but her eyes uplifted 
now, and all the love she felt shining 
through them into his, 

“I do love you !"’ she said, modestly, but 
firmly. “Only wy heart is so full——” 

“Not of sorrow, Lavinia?” 

“No, of happiness,’ she answered, with- 
out hesitation. 

And then he enfolded her in his arms for 
the first, and kissed her lips with strong 
but respectful passion. 

“T seen to have been looking for you,and 
waiting for you so lony,”’ he wenton  pres- 
ently, holding her fast, as if be could not 


| bear to let Wer go even for «a moment, for 


fear his happiness should feel less real, 
“I knew the moment I saw you that I had 
found iy wife 1” 


“And 1,” answered Lavinia, shivering, 


| she knew not why, “felt that I had found 
| ny fate!’ 


“Is that another mame for your bus- 
band 7?” he asked, smiling. 

“f don’t know,” 

“Then you ought to know, Miss Lavinia 
Lane,” he said, with playful reproach. “I 
want you to feel very decided upon -every 
question that concerns ine,”’ 

“Tam very decided upon one question, 
and that ought to be enough.” 

“Little sophist !"’ be murmured, tender- 
ly. “Isee you want to put me off with 
pretty speeches. But T shall tell you, as 
you told me the night I made your ac- 
quaintance,that | am tired of compliments,” 

“In that ease you will proclaim yourself 
a coxcomb !’ she answered, in the same 
bantering tone, 

“Lam afraid Lam going to justify your 
taunt,” he added, looking pleadingly into 
Ler flushed face, ‘ior I ain going to ask you 
to give Ine something very, very precious 
at once, and I should be vain indeed, sup- 
posing I thought myself worthy of the 
pitt.” 

“Tam sure I shall not refuse you if you 
tell ine what it is,’’ she said as innocent asa 


| dove, 


He put his lips close to the delicate ear, 
and whispered, soltiv : 

“T want you to give ine yourself in one 
month’s tiie, Lavinia! Stop,’’ he added, 
as she Opened ber mouth to remonstrate. 
“Hear all my arguinents for first, and then 
I will listen to those against. You know I 


| ama lonely inan, Lavinia, without parents, 


and without a home. 1 anuitired of wander- 
ing about the world, and | want to settle 
down at once, But L appeal to you, who 
could settle down without a wife ?’’ 

“Some people do,” she answered, shily. 


‘Not ainan with anv beart im him; and 
what is there to wait tor?" 

“Tam not sure pupa would like ine tw 
marry 8O young. 

“Well, I will ask hii, shall I? And if 
he says we tay be inarried ina month, will 
you consent aleo ?” 

Lavinia retused at tirst, because the idea 
Sturtled her; but after awhile he talked her 
over, and slie wave tt 

“It w sesestnn aleSuae vy sudden ¢ 

"= ’ ' i 

» ‘ »’ 

Ll atu not afraid of that, she adinuitted 
‘pul ; 
*But what, Lavinia? 
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“J ain afraid you will be disappointed in 
me, Dudley.” 

“If that s.your only trouble, Lavinia, I 
think I can reassure you. I don't expeet 
my wife to be an angel—indeed, I should 
know she could not care for me ifshe were, 
I only ask that she should be tatthtul, low- 
ing, honest-vearted, and should have 
nothing in ber life sue needs to hide from 
me."" 

Lavinia colored faintly, and then became 
very pale. 

“T wonder how much there isin your life 
you would need to hide from her ? Yeo 
men are so unjust! Cresar’s wife tust 
not even be suspected, but 
inay do just what be likes , 

“That is not my creed, atany rate. What 
[ask of my wile, I shall also give her— 
entire confidence and love.” 

“In the future, vou mean ?" 

“And also as concerns the past.” 

Lavinia laughed, although sbe felt far 
more tuelined to ery. 

“It's a ood thing FE have nosecrets 1" 
waid. ‘I suppose it T had committed tuur- 
der you would expect tne to te ll you "" 

‘Certainly I shoulda.” 


“Do you know, Captain Haythorne, T be- 
. m4 


(cesar hinseif 
eee 


she 


gin to be quite afraid of vou 

“Do you know, Miss Lane, Po am begin- 
ning to feel quite suspier usof vou? Sure 
ly, if you love me, totust seen natural to 
tell ine evervtling ?” 

“It mav later,” she answered, evasively ; 
“but Thave oniy Known vou such a [ithe 
time as vet. You must be patient with ine, 
and } will try to be aii you wish—I will in- 
deed !"’ 

“Mv darling, vou are all I 
now !"' he answered, with passionate fervor, 
head down on his 


could wish 


and Lavinia laid her 
broad shoulder, and tried lo see 
bilities bevoud the sweet ones he was whis- 


neo }’ —s)! 


pering in her ear. 

Of course Mr. Lane gave his consent to an 
eariv marriage between the lovers, Cap 
tain Haythorne was just the son-in-law he 
coveted ; and hie thought i a good thing to 
secure him at ones, in case he should 
change his mind, Por the moment he could 
not inake very yprand settlements; but 
when he came into the baronetey, be would 
be able to secure Lavinia an ample jointure, 
in caso she survived lituai; So that Mr. 
Lane was quite satistiod, ind boasted every- 
ter’s terilliant prospects, 
wedding wernt 


ntsuech 


where of his daug 
The preparations for the 
on rapidly.  Caphean thayt 


generous presents t at Mere Doane hawt Vers 


rises se 


little to buv on the whole; and as he was 
an extravagant trate, WL Stites) bile very 
well to have such a literal person to deal 
with, 

As for Lavinia, although she had ones 


worshipped jewels, Sie Was so absorbed in 
her happiness, sie scarcely ylanced at #ny- 
thing her lover sent. Pler one thought wis 
to please hin, and, alas! to deceive titi as 
to her past! 

“Nothing would induce te to inarry a 
coquette,”’ be often said 7 “notomly because 
I despise a girl who makes such an evil use 
of ver beauty, but also because To should 
never feel that IT ecould trust ber. The love 
of intrigue and tirtation shows an order of 
mind | especially abomsinate > and tere- 
over, When once it has grown into a batt, 
it is seldom overcome.” 

Jn vain Lavinia would insinuate famthy 
that girls flirted sometiines without kKaow- 
ing the harm they did ; Captain Haythorne 
held fast to his opinion with the firinmese 
taat sometimes degenerates Inte Obstinacy. 
Lavinia night bave thought, bad she not 
loved him so foolishly ana blindly, that 
everything be did was right in her sight. 

It was not until within a week of their 
toarriaye that ibe sinallest clouc came = be- 
tween them. It happened ig this wise : 
they were riding together one toring, 
talking of the bright future that lay beiore 
them, when they inet a yentieman in the 
neighborhood —a former adinirer of La- 
vinia’'s—whom she had encouraged for her 
amusement, and then relused, 

Mr. Long was a philosopher, and after a 
week of depression he had been able to 
sing gaily enough. 


‘Le she be not fair for me, 
Whateare Tt 


w fair ste te 
On reflection, he was not sure she had net 
doue hint a kindness bv refusing hits, as 
be did not really want to aiorry ; so that 
instead of bearing Lavinia anv tmalice, he 
Was disposed to be Upon ve rv friendly 
ters. 

Lavinia, who knew her lover's dislike te 
free-and-easy intimacies, became very ner- 
vous when she found Mr. Long draw up 
his horse and walk it along at ber side. 

“Why, I bear vou are going to be married 
Lavinia,’ exclaimed the young man, 
cheerfully, unconscious of che evil feelings 
he was exciting in Captain Haythorne’s 
breast, ‘What ashame itis!" 

“] don’t see that,”’ she answered, trying 
to speak with dignity: but Mr. Long was 


not accustomed to dignity from Lavinia 
f.ane, and laughed loudiv at the assuuip 
Liven. 

“Don't you be afraid, Captain Havthorne 
won't be jeal is of ine | sarc, hits big 
hearty voice. \ t ‘ 

s tif } ~ l 

, ? ~ 

He 

por f 
not to see it, and st . 
bitin for bis kind wishes, 

“J see I ain de troup,’ whispered Mr. I - 


slily. ‘Good-bye, Lavinia 
And just raising his iat ever s 
nodded cheerfully, and rode off 
Havthorte ‘ 


Captain 


anger as DOE Lurneu 4 


THE SATURDAY 


“Hiow dare that man call you by your 
name? He is an insolent fellow, I can see; 
but no gentleinan ever takes a liberty of 
this sort unless a girl has given him some 
justification.” 

Lavinia bung hér bead, and was mute. 

“Do you hear?”’ he wenton. “I require 
t» know upon what tesms you have been 
with Mr. Long, since he speaks to you so 
familiarly?” 

* | have known bima long time,” she 
Starntmnered out at last; “and he means no 
harin, Dudley.”’ 

“Perhaps not, but he does youa deal 
of bari, at any rate; but what did ‘Se mean, 
pray, by insinuating there was some secret 
between you and hin? You might tell me 
if | were jealous?” 

“There are soine things it is dishonorable 
to teileven you,” she answered, evasively. 
“You wouldn't like to hear me boast of my 
conquests?’ 

“No; but I should like you to keep 
nen at a proper distance. I shall make 
a point of telling Mr. Long, the next tine 
I see bimn, that I object to any man but 
your tather acd iyself calling vou Lavinia; 
and if he persists after this, I shall knock 
hin down.” 

“I promise you it shan‘’t happen again. 
You needn't be the least afraid,’’ exclaimed 
Lavinia, anxiously ; “Mr. Long is agood- 
natured sort of wan, and TIT am sure he 
would not wish to do anything that dis 
pleased you,”’ 

“Then it did not displease you 7” 

“Yes it did, very much; Wut you see,” 
hesitating and blushing, “I ought to be a 
little considerate to him under the cireum- 
stanees; and when one has to disappoint a 
person, one 1s apt, perhaps, to be too 
gracious in order to soften the blow. But 
vou see,”’ with a tender, imploring simile, 
“no one will ever care for mein that way 
again, and iny future name with everyone 
will be Mrs. Hiaythoriie."’ 

It was Impossible to resist such a speech 
as this, accompanied as it was bv a delicious 
blush; and Captain Haythorne held out 
his band to her, bis dark brows unbending. 

“tT loved you less,’ he said, ‘I should 
mind less, But IT want you to be all my 
own, Lavinia; aud [ wish often you had 
lived in a desert betore | came, and never 
seen any tian until you saw me.” 

Lavisia laughed at this tine conceit, and 
peace was inade between thei; for she bad 
onthe brink of a precipice,. and telt the 
zround trembling beneath her feet; still, 
noone else seemed to dreain of any inse- 
curity, and the preparations went on for 
the warriage right merrily. Mr. Lane was 
toyivea ballon the evening of the wed- 
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He put Lavinia aside then, and faced her. 

“Was it true what he said ?”’ caine coldly 
from his pale lips. 

Lavinia bung ber head. With Philip ly- 
ing there as a witness againt her, she could 
ovt lie. 

“Yes, it was true,’’ she faltered out. 

“The knowledge has come just in titme,”’ 
he went on, in the same measured tone. “I 
would rather die than marry a woman who 
had such a murder as tbat on her soul !"’ 

“Murder! Oh! Dudley!” she repeated, 
faintiy. 

But as she looked into bis frozen face she 
knew that his love was dead with Philip 
Lanborough, and that any appeal would be 
worse than useless. 

All sense but the sense of suffering and 
life-long d ilment went from her then, 
aad she fell in a heap, lifeless, at bis feet. 

When she caine to her senses, she fou~d 
herself in her own room at home, and saw 
by Mrs. Lane’s tace that she knew all. 
Later she heard that Captain Haythorne had 
explained everything to Mr. Lane, offered 
any pecuniary compensation they might 
like &: demand, but expressed at the same 
time his irrevocable resolution never to 
marry Lavinia, or even see her again, if he 
could help it, on this side of the grave. 

Mr. Lane could not force him to marry, 
and he would not take money. Once, and 
only once, he pleaded tor Lavinia; but 
Captain Haythorne stopped hii sternly. 

“You need not be anxious on her ac- 
count, Mr. Lane. A coquette bas no heart, 
and she will keep all my presents.” 

The Lanes braved the matter out finely, 
the ball taking place all the same, and 
| Lavinia dancing at it In one of her wed- 
ing-gowns, with rouge on her pallid cheeks 
and quivering: lips. But if Miss Lan- 
borough could bave ween her, she would 
never have doubted that the poor fellow 
lying so cold and still in her guest-chamber 
was fully avenged. 

A little while after this the Lanes left 
Darryton for good,on the plea that Lavinia’s 
health necessitated an entire chanye ; and 
Miss Latborough laughed grimly in her 
sleeve. 

Laura profited by the lesson she had re- 
ceived, and «married after awhile; but 
theugh Lavinia lived on against her will, 
she never really recovered the shock of 
Philip’s death and the desertion of the nan 
she bad truly loved. She abjured ali so- 


4 leeling, nevertheless, as if sue was living | ciety, and devoted herself to church-work 


| and the poor; but if she had hoped tbat 
Didiey would ever repent of his harshness 
and come back to her, she was sadly dis- 
appointed, for tive years after their separa- 
tion he married a quiet little girl, who was 
neither clever nor beautiful,only goou; and 





ding, afterthe happy pair had started on 
their honeviioon ; and as nearly every in- 
Vitation had been accepted it) promised to 
be a brilliant athair. 

The dress came home frour Madam 
Mode’s the day belore, and alter examining 
‘tL with flushing cheeks and glisteniug eyes, 
Lavinia went«down to take her last walk 
with her lover, 

“Ttinust be a short one,” Mre. Lane de- 
elared ; as there was so much to do in the 
way of packing. Lavinia tiust superintend 
herself. Aud Captain Haytborne promised 
no to be unreasonable, as he tucked 
Lavinia’s hand close “nder his arm, and 
went Off for their 
river. 

It was a beautitul, sunny morning of 
early spring, When the very ground bas a 
sweet sinell of violets, and the hedges are 
all breaking into tender green. 

“LT hope it will be as fine as this to-mor- 
row,’ Captain Haythorne bad just said, as 
he looked passionately into Lavinia’s 
changing face, 
buttress of the bridge near which they bad 
been Standing, rose upa wild tigure, with 
haggard tace and unkempt bair, 

Lavinia shrank closer to her lover's side, 
as the terrible eves sought hers, a movement 
which seemed toadd fuel to the fire eon- 
suming the poor distracted creature, tor be 
cried out, fiercely: 

“Avy, hide vourseifin his arms if you dare, 
and T will tear you outof them! Do you 
remember the night vou laid your false 
beautiful face on ny shoulder, and listened 
tomy words of love? [tis tis turu now, I 
know, batdo you think IT will stand by 
tainely and see such a wrong done! 
sworn before Lleaven, do vou hear, that 
you shall belong to ine, even if T have tw 
earry you With ine to another worid.” 

He grasped her arin so savagely that she 
called out with the pain: and whether 
this ery moved him to sudden coupassion, 
orthe sight of her pale beauty bewildered 
itn, certain it is, he loosened his hold of 
her wrist, seized her in bis arms before Cap- 


tain Haythorne could interpose, and having | 


kissed her lips thrice passionately, let her 
yo as suddenly, and sprang on the parapet 
of the bridge. 

With one oound Captain Haythorne 
cleared the intervening space, and caught 
at the wretched tnan’'s coat. 

“For Heaven's sake, come down!” he 
cried, but the man laughec loudly, flung 
his arms into the air, and leapt into the 
hurrying currents beneath. 

Captain Haythorne rushed down to the 

ank,and was throwing olf his coat to plunge 


iter Philip Lanborough—tor t was 
n Lavinia clung to bim with a the 
‘ ta SI , 
- _ err eAD 
i ist ‘ 
\ her pleading would have been in vair 
toat at this inoment they caught sight 
{Philip's face gleaming white ayainsta huge 


rou bar, in which he bad evidently become 
taunnled, and Captain Havthorne saw that 

the unfortunate man bad struck so.wetbing 
failing, aud was already dead, 


favorite stroll by the | 


When suddenly trou the | 


I have | 


when she heard of him at ali it was as a re- 

spected landlord and the happy tather of a 

numerous family so that she could not 

| even hope be looked back upon the past 
with regret. 

“Poor Philip is yonder, and all bis 
troubles are over!’’ Miss Lanburough (a 
very old woman now) says sternly some- 
times, adding with a little chuckle, “and 

| beautiful Lavinia Lane is an old maid, like 
/ me; So that is what comes occasionally of 
| pniy a flirtation !”’ 

DEE a ene 


Outwitted. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN, 


| ¢ TTEENIF FARNHAM was upy niece, 
my sister’s mnotherless child, and I an 
vld maid a long way down the declining 
pathway of life when Jobn, iny brother-in- 
law, begged of tne to come and take care 
of Steenie and his household. 


called herself Steenie when she was a baby, 
and the name clung to her. 

She grew up under her father’s care and 
mine intoa maiden of seventeen, fair asa 
lilv, blooming as a rose, witn blue eyes and 
crinkly golden hair, and a tnouth as kissable 
as a baby’s. 

She was an amiable, sweet girl, but John 


a — 





vided ber estate amongst a number of 

,or relatives, but to Steenie she left ber 
[ewela. j ; 

These jewels were the collection of a lite- 
time, the fruit of vanity in youth, and be- 
| cane a sort of of old age. 

Maria had loved glittering stones, and to 
the last of her life decked berself with 
them. 

She loved Steenie, and so leit her every- 
one of the beautiful gems. 

The collection was large for a single 
woman's possession, but its great value lay 
in the purity and size of the separate stones. 

A diamond cross had a rose diamond in 
the centre of great beauty and cost. 

A ruby ring was almost priceless froin 
the size and purity of the stone. 

One whole set of emeralds represented a 
sinall fortune in every piece. 

When the jewels were sent, we spent a 
whole morning admiring their wonderful 
beauty. : ' 

“To think,” Steenie seid, piling the glit- 
tering inass upon ber ‘ap, “that these cost 
fifty tuousand pounds, and the cases and all 
will go into this smal! satchel."’ 

I remembered that speech latter, many 
weeks after, when the jewels had becoine a 
matter of course, and ceased to be a special 
topic of conversation. 

Bteonie thought little of them then, for 
her hero bad come to Ratherford. 

He came in the month of roses, when 
June sunshine made the whole earth 
radiant, and be met Steenie in one of hér 
long walks, and introduced himself by pro- 
tecting her from his owz dog, who barked 
furiously at her approach. 

More than once they met before John be- 
came acquainted with Herbert Arnold, aud 
with his usual cordial hospitality invited 
him to the house. 

I did not like him. 

I do not tend to have any inore in- 
sight into chacacter than «ther peeple, or 
read faces any more accurately. 

But I did distrust Herbert Arnold from 
the first. 

He represented himself as a young mer- 
chant from Londen on an amateur sketch- 
ing tour for the summer; also declared 
himself devoted to John’s one bobby,a love 
ot fishing. 

So he beca:ne intimate with Steenie, goin 
off with Jonn for fishing anid sketching, an 
returning to a substantial early meal. 

In the evening he would sing with Steenie 
play chess with John, and examine the pro- 
gress of my crotchet work. 

He had certainly all that a society man 
requires to be popular. 

Small talk in plenty, a good voice, a ready 
polished courtesy, and that deference for 
every one’s opinion that is fascinating to old 
and young. 

He lent John some publications upon his 
favorite sport; he sent music and flowers to 
Steenie, and actualiv drew several patcli- 
work patterns especially for me. 

But vefore he had been long upon this 
intimate footing in the house, I began to 
suspect that he was seeing Steenie oftener 
than was apparent to her fatber or me. 

She quoted remarks sometimes, I was 
sure were never spoken in the parlor, and 
she took longer and mcre frequent walks 
than ever before. 

Besides, there was often an abstraction in 
her manner, as if her thoughts were far 
away. 

This troubled me sorely. 

Never had the child hidden a thought 





My niece’s name was Stephania; but she | 


had indulged ber, and I must confess I had | 


aided him, till Steenie was as helpless as a 
ciuld in many ways, and had altogether too 
much romance in her pretty golden-curied 
head. 


| ideal hero, who would come, at soine time, 
to woe her and carry her to an earthly Par- 
adise of perpetual love and never-ending 
happiness. 

And if I ventured. upon some common- 
sense theories to deimolish this pretty castle, 
she would shrug her shoulders, and say— 

| ‘But you were never married, auntie, so 

! you cannot tell! Look at papa and 

tmauima!’’ 

That always silenced me, for my sister’s 
short wedded life was mo-e like a poem 
} 

than a tact. 

Join worshipped her, and her extremeiv 
delicate beaith brought into play all the 

| tender chivalry of his nature. ; 

} She was surrounded by such love and 
care as I never saw equalled, and mourned 
as few are ever tmourned in this changing 
world, 

It was all told to Steenie little by little. 
amd she heard her father ever speak of his 

| dead wife with dewyevesand agentie pathos 


' 


v touchti: yin bis str ug, Vigorous 
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heart was really touc 


When Steenie was yet only halt way 
across the flowery path stretching troin ber 
seventeenth to her eighteenth | irthdav, inv 
aunt Maria died, at the advanced age of 

' ninety-three. 5: 
|} She wave weaitby widow, and she di 


She would tell me of her dreams, of her |; 





from me before. and she was still so young 
it grieved me to thirk she was having her 
womanhood thrust yet upon ler. 

Once I hinted something of mv fears to 
Jobn, but he could not think of Steenie as 
more than a littie girl. 

“Her mother was uiarriec at eighteen, 
Jobn,”’ I said. 

«Yes, yes,”’ he answered, hurriedly, as he 
always did when the great wound of his 
life was pressed; but Steenie is too young to 
think of these things.”’ 

But the anxiety would not leave me. 

W hat was I todo? 

To tell Steente the villain was discovered 
would only postpone the scheme that he 
proposed, and there was yet time to avert 
the catastrophe. 

I went again to Steeme’s room, dro ped 
the letter where I had found it, ont re- 
turned to ny own reoin, 

In an hour | had telegraphed to John, beg- 
ging him to come home in the train by 
whick Herbert Arnold propused to carry off 
Steenie. 

“Look for friends on the platform,” I 
added to the ir essage, for I no mind to 
put our darling’s name in the gossip of the 
telegraph operator. 

All the next day Steemie was nervously 
busy in her own room, unconscious that i, 
in my reom adjoining it,beard every muve- 
ment. 

The train was due at Rutherford at three 
o’cloek in the afternoon. 

At two I called Steenie, and pleading 
aaa asked ber tomake me a cup of 

She went & the kitchen, and I soft!y 
go the door between my room and 
ers. 

Upon the bed were her walking-dress, 
hat and shawl, and a smat! black satchel, 
containing, a8 I supposed, her legacy irom 
Maria. 

Five minutes finished my work,and when 
arinciair ayait 


most Vi~icent head 
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angzuIadiv uurs i 
acti : 

It gave me a panz to see the look of relie! 
upon Steenie’s pretty face when I beg ed 
ber to darken the room and let ime sleep tur 
an hour or two. 

A little later I beard her creep down (ie 
Stairs. Then anew torture pessessed me. 
Suppose Joon did wot receive my tie 


; Few or tailed w ecume ! 
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i Herbert Arnold carry our darling 

awav? 

to dress, ordered the carriage, 
the girl, giving the coachiman 

not to overtake ber. 








the train come up. 
Heaven be thanked! Jobo 


He comprehended the situation at a 
fur I saw his face darken as be 
spoke to Herbert Arnoid. 

A moment later be was carrying Steenie, 
all limp and senseless, down the steps. 

I saw Herbert Arnold catch the satchel as 
it fell trom Steenie's nerveless band. 

In another moment the train was pases 
past, with Herbert Arnoid in it, and John 
was at the c rriage door, with Steenie just 
reviving. 

We drove home rapidly, Steonie sobbing 

in my erms, Jolin pale and stern, 


us, 
© word was spoken till we were in the 


Then Jobn, turning to me, asked— 

“Did you ever hear of a Janes Davis in 
your family ?”’’ 

“Certainly ; he is ason of my cousin.” 

“You never saw hiim?”’ , 

“ Never; but 1 know he isa scunp. Ha 
syuandered the little furtune left by his 
tather to his motber, got himself into dis 
grace with his employer by some dishonest 
practices, becaine a gambler, and finaily 
married a school teacher, who supports 
him.” 

“ You are perfectly correct. I will finish 
the litt of his crimes for you. Finding 


himself left out of your Aunt Maria's will, | 


he resolved to obtain possession of her 
valuable jewels by eloping witb Steptuania." 

“ Father !”’ Stepbania cried with a white, 
borror-stricken face, “it was not Herbert !"’ 

“Exactly, my .dear—WVerbert Arnold, 
whose wife is doubtless wondering where 
he is passing his summer. But for your 
aunt's telegram you would now be on your 
way to Liverpoo! with James Davis, a gain- 
bler and a married man.” 

The white misery on Steenie’s face was 
terrible to see. 

She cowered down shivering. 

idrew her into my aris, 
Heaven it was no worse. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

“J forgot,”’ she said, “‘ my satchel—where 
is my satchel?” 

“Our cousin caught it from your hand 
when 1 tainted at the railway-station. 
I eaw him oe it, and carry it into the 
carriage,” I said. 

“Oh, father,’’ Steenie cried, bursting into 
a passion of tears, “I ought not to care, since 
you have saved me—-but—but——_” 

“Well, child,” John said, kindly, ‘-what 
sit? Little I care for any other lose, now 
you are here safe beside ine. What was io 
the satcirel ?”’ 

“All Aunt Maria’s jewels !”’ 

John could not repress a 

“The villain !"’ be cried. 
the prize, after all ?” 

“Not exactly,’’ said I. 
not in the satchel.”’ 

“Yes, auntie, they were,’’ Steenie said, 
sadiy. ‘I opened the bag just before the 
train came up,and all the cases were there.”’ 

“All the cases were .here,”’ I said, “but 
the jewels are all in your upper bureau 
drawer, under a pile of linen there. I 
emptied every case while you were making 


my tea.”’ 
Bat we, who love her, were well satistied 


thanking 


of dismay. 
“So he secured 


“The jewels were 


with the noble, sweet woman wh-) replaced | 


our merry child. 
And when, six vears afterwards, she mar- 











ried a man in every way worthy of her, she 
took as her dowry to her new me, Aunt 

Maria’s legacy of jewels. 

My Ship’s Carpenter. 
BY E. F. SPENCER. 

E werelying in the Penarth Dock, 
| near Cardifi, after having completed 
that most disagreeable of operations, 
the takirg in of a large cargo of coals, and 


were only waiting for pi ge in order to 
pursue our vovage to n. was pacin 
the deck, smoking the first pipe of peace I 
had enjoyed for some time, when I heard a 
disturbance at the accommodation-ladder 
which led from the sbip to the quay, and in 
a few seconds a wild uncouch-looking 
creature with flashing black eyes and long 
matted bair came rushing towards me, 
followed by my chief officer. 

“W hat’s the row, Mr. Robbins?”’ I asked, 
as the cee panting and breathless, 
threw himself at my feet. 

“Can’t p-ake bim out, sir—that I can’t,” 
replied the officer. ‘He’sa Dutchman of 


I am in rays; but perbaps, ven I tell you a 
leetie more, you ie sink different of ine. 
I com from n,on ze Seine: I vas a 
ship-builder dere—me and my brozer. Ve 
¥ere not rich, bet ve vere co:ntortablie. and 
ve lived on ze Mouns Sainte Catherine vid 
our only sister ze pauvre Jacqueline. She 
vas funcec toa lieutenant of ze Twelrse 
vas guing to be inarried in a few veeks, ven 
le Captaine, fell in love vid her, and he ran 
off vid her, and me and my brozer has not 
seen zen since. Aud dis vas tree year ago, 


been looking all over ze vorid for him, and, 
if vecatch him, vy, den”—and the man 
looked almost fiendish as he 
words, and signiticantly a formida 
ble-looking knife which hung ina leather 
——- - at his waist—‘‘vy, den ve shall kill 

sss 9°" 

“Who was he,” 1 asked, ‘ard what was 
bis naine ?” 

“His name vas Certis,” replied the 
Frenchinan—“Richard Curtis; a big man 


captain of a ship.”’ 

his was strange, for the consignees of my 
Ship at Caen were Richard Curtis & Co., and 
Dick Curtis, who answered to the descrip- 
tion given by the Frenchinan, bad been an 
especial chuin of mine, although I bad not 
now seen hit for some years, 


on a wild-goose chase! You might go all 
over the worid for years without iInveting 
| him,especially as yuu say be was acaptain.” 
| “Ves, cat isdrue,” allowed the French- 
jman; “but I tink he has been seen at 
} Rouen or sumewhere near again, and I 
shall nat rest until I find bim."’ 

Dick Curtis, I knew, bad been a bit of a 
scapegrace in his youthful days ; but I did 
not think he was the sort of feliow to run 
off with a young French girl who was 
already en to another man. Still I 
was not going to run the risk of a voudetta 
at Caen, s I firinly told iny supplicant that 
the ship's books were quite full, and that 
in ne circumstances could I take him. He 
burst, French-like, into a torrent of tears 
and protestations ; but [ was inflexible aud 
he went away, looking the very picture «of 
inisery. 

We got off by the evening tide, and were 
making good way, with the elements in our 
favor. 
pilot and the man at the wheel. Suddeniy 
In the gloom I saw a figure spring up the 
briddge-ladder, and the Frenchinan stood 
before ine. I was very angry at first, and 
swore that he should be imprisoned at Caen 
as a stowaway—tor | was really a little anx- 
ious for Dick Curtis, as I bad reasoif to know 
what a revengeful Frenchinan meant; but 
the man was so prulusely apologetic, and s 
earnest in his promises to do anything re- 
quired of him in order to work bis passage, 
that I relented and told him he might stay 
ou board. 

From that moment Alexis—that was his 
naime—became a most devoted and faithful 
servilor, and, as will be seen, I never had 
reason to regret having taken hiuion. He 
acted fully up to bis promises. My car- 
penter, a ortugiuese, was the imnerest 
apprentice by the side of Alexis, who was 
net only thoroughly couversant with the 
duties of his calling, but was an exceliest 
sailor, wiiling, daring, and industrious, and 
a good fellow to boot. If I heard sounds of 











| sailor 


merriment proceeding froin the regious of 
tne fo'c’stle, I knew that Alexis was the 
cause of them. He could sing endless 
songs, be could play the fiddle, be could 


dance, he could tell the most amusing ot | 


stories in bis quaint broken English, and in 
the most trying circumstances was ever 
ready with jest aud gibe. 
but mysel! knew his secret, and I inust say 
that it nade ine very uneasy—for, if Master 
Tick was not the bero of the escapade, it 
was one of the most extraordinary coin- 
eidences thal ever came before iny notice. 

However, I pondered the situation ther- 
oughly and inmade my plans. My life as a 
had been singularly devoid of 
rouance : but, sailor-like, my pet study 
was runance ; so that it was with trngled 
feelings of dread and pleasurabie excite- 
ment that I looked forward tw our arrival 
at Caen. 

We arrived early on a Sunday morning ; 
and, in spite of all the precautions I had 
taken, Alexis, in the bustie and contusion 
attendant upon making fast and warping 
alongside the quay, tnanaged to get ashore 
before any one else. I[ lost no time in 
making iny way to the offices of Curtis & 
Co. Dick was there, developed ‘into a 
portly ae inau since we had last met, 
and was delighted to see ine; and, 4% may 
be imagined, ina very few moments we 
were talking vf old tines and exchanging 
experiences as ouly vld chuins can alter a 





some sort or other’”—in the eyes of sailors 


all foreigners are Dutchman—‘and be | 
comes aboard sayin’ as how he wants to be | 


taken on as nter, ’cos be hears as how 


the Aunderla 
We tells him as how we're provided; but 
he won't take no denial and says be must 
see the cap’en.”’ 

“Well, my mau,”’ I said sternly, ““what is 
tt? Wedon’t want two carpenters—isa t 
that sufficient ?”’ 

““Mon Dieu, Monsieur le Captaine,” the 
poor fellow returned, having recovered his 
breath, *J have come for to go vid you 4s 


oe 
arpenter, or as any mortal Sing 
vant inoney—no, I V “ 
‘sing: but I you pray to take 
, cng” a 
and, it you vill listen to me fo 


minutes, [ vill tell yoa for vy. 

There was something so tearfully 
in his manner, and he looked such 4 pitia- 
ble object, that I motioned the chief 
officer to go away, and bade the map say 4!! 
‘nat be wished. So be continued. 


earnest 


is a-goin’ toa French port. | 


long separation, 
“You'll come avd dine with ime, old teL 


| low,” he said. As it's Sunday, I don't 
suppose you'll bezin W) discharge. I've a 
nice little place just out of the town, near 
the race-course ; and I'!] introduce you tw 
the misses ancl the youngsters.”’ 


simvid 


“What married?’ 1 cried. “I 
have thought you were the last nan in the 
; world to goin for that sort of thing, for I 
| remember you were always so full of the 
rights of free un satunipered tian. , 
\es narried ie repiled and toa 
rr 4 gpl , t I 4 
aA 
i . “ 1 
s engea 
change. 

“Wiyv, what's the tmatter?”’ he said. 
You don’t think any the worse of ine fer 
having married a Frenchwoiman, do you? 

see trer i 


i At any rate, you wou't when you 





I was on the bridge, alone with the , 


Of course no one j 
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“I am a scarammouch, I know—I am dirty, 


Regiment in ze Caserne at Rouen, and she | 


a friend of ours, an Englishmen, Mousieur | 


and ever since me and ny brozer ve have | 


ke these | 


- 


he van—big of six feet, and he vas den ze_ 


“But, my friend,”’ I said, “surely you ane | 








and judge for 
that she’s the dearest littie body in the 
world—far better than I deserved." 


any the worse of you 
Frenchwoman. I'm not such a narrow- 
ininded idiot as that—fora good wife isa 


good wife, be shea Zulu, or a Freneb- | 


woman, or — ou like; but——”’ 
“Bat what 7" said Dick impatiently. 


So I told him the story of Alexis; and it | 


was his ta: n w grow pale. 

** However,’ I said in conclusion, “ you 
leave it to me; it has caused ine a lotouf anx- 
iety, and I have hit on a plan. But look 
here; I wouldn't show myself inuch in the 
streets to-day if I were 


about now with a knife as long as your fore- 
arin, and, if be caught sight of you, why’’— 
and I finished the seutence with a signiti- 
cant whistie. 

“Anyhow,” Dick said,**you'll be up by six 
o'clock 7" 

Yes” I replied; ‘and don’t you be about 
when I arrive.” 

So we parted. 

I went back w the ship. To my surprise, 
Alesi@was on deck, waiting for ine. 

“ Well,” I «aid gaily, “heave you tound 
your friend?" 


* No sar,” be replied; ‘] bave look very 


carefully at all ze ships in port, but I not can 
see him. But I viil bave a look ashore dis 
evening ven ze peuple come from church.” 

“And you mean W& «ill bin if you do see 
him?’ I sad. 


* Mon Ineu, Monsieur le Capitaine, but | 


vat else cau Ido? He have insult me and 
my brozer and ze lieutenant and ze ole 
faintly! What else can | du?’’ he answered. 

“Well, carpenter,”’ I said, “I’m going to 
dine and sieep ashore to-night, and I want 
a hand to carry wy portinanteau.”’ 

J] will do it, sar, I vill du it, if you vish 
ine tecarry it to z end of z vorld,”’ he 
oftere I. 

“Very well then ; 
half an hour.’’ 


I shall be ready in 


“No,” I replied oe. he don’t think | connection there 
marrying a! fashionably-dreased 


. ou, for that fellow | 
left the ship betore I did, and is prowling | 








i 





reeift, and when I tell you tume who stood somewhat timidly aside 
| with their fingers in their mouths, doubt 


less revolving in their minds what possible 
could be between their 
mother and the un- 
couth-looking stranger. 

Alexis kissed the boys—imuch against 
their will evidently—and then, with a mel- 
odramatic gesture, started aside. 

“But ze fader,’ he said; “ve have svora 
to kill him, meand my brozer, if ve do 
meet his, Leanneot break tiny oat; but I 
cannot killhim; and, again kissing his 
sister passionately, he left the room, 

Alexis bas never left me frown that day to 
this; and never during the whole course of 
our acqusintance bas there been tho sinall- 
est shade of a difference between us. From 
time to time [ have offered him promotion ; 
but he bas always remained, and swears 
that he will remain until he hears of his 
brother, My Sair CARPENTER. 

- —-_> -— 


A TIGER‘'’S PICTURE. 
A ia'toas has lately been photographed 
4 





in India in the very actof killing a 


buflalo. The negative unfortunately 


| proved to be somewhat defective, but it is 


said to be at any rate good enough to give an 


' authentic re from the life of the tnost 


terrible of carnivorous beasts at the precise 
iInoment when it bad stunned its Luge prey. 

The buffalo, Unough fatally struck, had 
non even time to tall before the “sun pict- 
ure’ of its dying moments was fixed upon 
the faithful plate, and #o there it stands 
with its knees just giving way under it, and 
its great head drooping in death. A quarter 
of a second later and it was lying on the 
ground lifeless ; but on the photographer's 
glass it rewnains for ever in the actual atti- 
tude of dying, and at the instant when it is 


| drawing tts last breath. 


Swifter even than death itself, the sensi- 
tive plate has seized the reflection of the 
collapsing baffale before it had tiine to die; 


| and though decease was, humanly speak- 


At the expiration of that time I was on. 


my way to Dick Curtis's house, Alexis 
following me with the portimanteau on his 
shoulder. We arrived at the house—a 
typical French country seat,standing within 


ite own garaens, which betrayed their Eng- | 


lish ownership by their unusual trimnuess 
and neatness. 

“Wait outside,” I sail ty Alexis, and en- 
tered. 

Mrs. Curtis—a pleasant-looking litthe wo- 
nan, Coquettishly, vet modestly dressed, 
Strange contrast to her ragamuffin of a 
brother outside— inet ine. 

“I must introduce inyself,”’ I said, ‘as a 
very old friend ot your husband's, and he 
bas asked ine to dine and to sleep the night 
bere.” 

Madame, in excellent Engl'sh, assured 
ine that she was charined to see te,and led 
the way into a pretty little boudoir over- 
looking the race-course, 

“You may think it strange,” I remarked, 
“that I bave come bere so much in advance 
of your dinner-bour ; but I have something 
very impeortans & tell you.” 

J said this seriouslv so that the little 
woman was alarmed. 

“You speak so gravely,” 
“that I tear something has bappened ; sure- 
iy my poor Dick——”’ 

“He is all right, J assure you,’’ I in- 
terposed ; “but he may not be all right un- 
less we are caretul.”’ 

“Expiain yourself, monsieur, I pray,” 
said Mrs. Curtis, with the tears standing in 
ber black eyes—inild reflections uf the fiery 
orts of Alexis. 

“ Sunply, madame,” I answered, ed 
brother Alex is bere, and he is searching 
for your husband.” 

“Alexis!” repeated Mrs, Curtis, in a borri- 
fied voice. “Ot, be will murder us all—I 
know be will, for be bas such a feartul 
temper!” 

“No, madame, he won't,” I said, “if you 
do asl teii you. You have children; bring 
them down-stairs, and meanwhile I will cal! 
in your brother. 1 bis heart is not softened 
at the sight of your bappiness and of your 
children, then be is not tue man I take bit 
ter: for, although be vows revenge azainst 
your busbaud, be loves you dearly, and has 
olten talked vs me about you.” 

I rose, went t» the door, aud beckoned to 
Alexis. 

Alexis,’ I sand; “there is a lady here 
who wishes to see you.” 

“A Lety see ime, sar?” exclaimed Alexis, 
* Mon Drea, 1 cannot show urysell to a lady 
in dus cloz “—pointing ruefully lo his stain- 
ed and patched suit of blue jean. 

“Surely you're nutalraid of your sister?”’ 
' whispered. 

At these words the poor fellow yasped, 
hiseves startes from their sockets, the 
portipanteau fell froin bis grasp. 

“My simter!"’ he repeated. “Our Jacque- 


lime?” 

“Yes, I answered. “Now just listen 
tome Ihave found out that your sister 
married ae old friend of mine; she is per- 


fectly bappy, and is the mother of two 
children. If Lilet you yo in and see ber, 
will you promsise tuat—"’ 

Sut, beture [could complete iiy sentlenee, 
atasingie bound Alexis bal sprung inte 
fuolluwed amd found = his 
ol aiternately 


the bous. I 
with fetes Sister, Doth 


stigeti g and sobbing, trying to speak 


Lisetn 


be , ‘ teria , anid pela ; 
woe a2 ; As ww ati if i 


4 


Perfect ; rey 1 ibis sister ; ‘ 
hushband is the best man in tbe world ; and 
Alexis—our children !’—pointing wv 


the two chubby; little fellows ip saller cu» 


ser. 


iby, instantaneous, the one beat of the Leart 
that intervened between theawful blow of 
the tiger’s paw and its victim's positive 
surrender of existence sufficed for the pho- 
tographer t& catch and fix with unerring 
fiaelity the attitudes of the slaver and the 
slain. 

The photographer, it appears, bad heard 
that a party of natives were going about the 
neighborhood with a tull-grown tiger, 
which they beld by ropes,and were naking 
an exhibition of the animal's killing 
powers. Being anxious to settle the much- 
disputed point of the mannerin which the 
brute despatches its victiius, he made a 
bargain with the owners of the tiger; and 
picketed a full-grown buflalo out in a feld 
to be practiced upon, 

The victias was led out as far to the west 
of a tree stvmp as the cord would let it, 
while the artist took up his position some 
seven yards to the rorth.The tiger was then 
brought up Ww the west side of the fleld,fand 
when opposite the buffalo was turned with 
its head towards it. 

The buflalo, on seeing it, nade no attempt 
whatever & retire out of such dangerous 


“emnpany, bat simply stood and looked at 


she returned, — 


the tiger, “apparentiy fascinated by it.” 

At that time there were three ropes at- 
tached to the eollar round the tiger's neck, 
with a man holding on Ww each, but when 
they came to within fifty yards of the buff- 
alo, one of the ropes was slipped, and a few 
paces further on, when the tiger had fixed 
iweyes upon its prey, the two others were 
let go, and the tiger was perfectly free. 

[It was 4 eplen lid speciinen, seven years 
of age, and in grand condition. The animal 
caine on, Hot erouching as it would have 
done if stalking 4 viewin trom cover, but 
walking erect and very slowly. The buff- 
alo, helpless with terror, watched it, and, 
though the interval was yoy! but sure- 
ly diminishing between it and death, gave 
no sign Of either flight or resistance. 

At last the tiger was within springing 
distance, and then it stood still, facing its 
victim. Kut only tor one instant; for the 
next moment it bad launched itself like 
ligbtotng upon the buffalo, aud with such 
prodigious force that the blow of its right 
paw disiveated the animal's neck. 

At this moment, this indefinable point of 
time, the photographer touched the trigger 
Of his spring shutter, and in the fraction of 
a seound the picture was on the plate. Yet 
none Wo svon, For belore the hand could 
yo up toslip in another slide the buffalo's 
knees failed it, and it bad fallen. The trag- 
edy was onnuplete. 

Apart from the merely interesting aspect 
of a bazardous experiment, such a thrilling 
spectacle, the photograph thus obtained is 
of comsiderable importance as assisting to 
settle the snuch-conrtested question of the 
tiger's method of slaughter. 

Pictures frou the uuagination alinost in- 
variabiy represent the brute leaping 
through the air on & the back of its victim, 
aud with the claws of all four feet tast in 
its body. Even when the illustration is sup 
posed to represent the attack of a tiger upon 
an ¢lephant, the assailant is, a8 a2 rule, on 
Deleisoth's back or head. 

Yet, as 4 fact, the tiger never, if it can 


help it, takes ite hind feet off the ground, 
1nd, asseen inthe photograph we are re- 
ferring to, the animal stands up and pulls 
ite prey with its fore aris. 
—_ ~ alll 
Frauds and Imitations. 
*. 
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7 : me econ -- = 
| believe it of myself. I'll see him this very beautiful ring from bis pocket, and placed E.lith, “for I do love a good straigit run 


(Dur Uoung Folks night.” And up be sprang, and called a it on his forefinger. Instantly the Princess | with my hoop: and that must beve been 
. page who was in attendance at the other Morella appeared, no longer ugly and | more like ting than playing. Bea do 


THE MAIDS AND THE MAGPIE. 





BY FRANC Pe MAY. 


Three littice maids and «a magpie 
Weert cmt ome das tor « walk : 
The liethie meebl+ bawted for fowera, 


The mage did eotising tut talk, 


I’ve three fitth maidens to care for, 

Pech: ome irom dangers th save 
W il4 dogs and ranaqwasy beor™ 

Vi hat a gered thing | am trays 


te 


Seen thee were laden with Muwers 
GBes rectors «of vou’ «tite snd blue : 
direst ete d. socom tele ated daistes, 


Hiaret<«lle and bright peqepies, tue 


Then thes termed botme ward together, 
Way tie ot hopping tefore 
Paced through the ee-rel and the village, 


@ arme te the feetors dow 


There otemnt w quiet grav pass 
Weg: 4 «= off ina fright. 

S. afters + tain terseting 
f’rse weit coward, not knight! 


PP. 


THE (CREAKING DOOR. 





BY & #. SPENCER. 





[COsCLt DED YKOM LAST WEREK.] 


KE owasvery polite to Donna Leonora— 
| | they all were. Omneoe be helped ber be- 
fore eituer his wife or the princess, 
and, theugh she was very humble about it, 
vet the princess would not touch anything 
tilishe bad been beiped. Sunflower only 
thought what a beautifally unseltish wite 
she would be. that whenever he said any- 
thing tthe princess, the princess looked 
sideways at Dromne Leonoraswho nover said 
aword. Ina feet, ut would have been hardly 
possible ty bave tmagined Deforetand threat 
a woman whe never opened her lips, ane 
who lorked the very picture of buwmiality, 
should bave the power to make four people 
all ber betters —so shy of her, and of one 
another. 

The grand banquet went off most splen- 
didiy > somehow they were all a little dull, | 
but iT ople do notexpect grand banquets to 
be very amusing, Nextday there was a 
hawking party. The young poople were to 
ride, and the queen offered Donna Leonora 
a seatin ber carriage. Neither of thei en- 
joyed it much,bat Suntl wer was delighted 
te get bis princess te binsell > and she was 
quite a different creature then ~full of spir- 
ite, a beautiful cider, laughing aad talking 
as merrily asil sie bad net been a princess 
at all. 

But the mement they got back to the 
castle, even before she bad taken oll 
ber habit, she was as silent and proper as | 
ever again; and when Donna Leouora gave 
the least little chuckle of a cough in the 
world, she rose from ber seat, where she 
bad been tickling the dog's ears with ber 
riding-whip, and said it was time lo go and 
dress. 

How itall happened nobody could tell, | 
but before the strangers had been at the 
casile a week, everybody was set agaist 
everybody else. It began with the dog— 
old Odin, the grand old hound who used to 
lie in fromtof the fire. The princess did 
not exactly gay she was afraid of him, but 
one day lee mr append at Dont Leonora, and 
it ended in bis being tied up, which spoilt 
his temper. Then the prince began to feel 
uneorntertable with bis father and mother, 
becsuse on Cay be found Donna Loonora 
talking te them by herself in a very low 
voice ; she stepped when be came in, and 
looked wiysteriously at them,and they both 
jooked very awkward: but when he caught 
his uedhber alone and asked her whether 
anviliing was the wintter, she only said 
“Nothing, and bezan to ery. Then the 
princess began tw behave differently 
to bins, and it was along time before 
he could get at ber ask her if be had of- 
fende | ber in any way. 

At last, bowever, one evening as they 
were Sitting in the warden together, be 
flung binmeit on the grass at ber feet, and, 
looking up & ber, asked her if there was 
anything he ec uid do to please her, or il 

here was anything she would wish altered, 

lor he bad oot a desire in the world save to 
gratify ber. 

The princess gave a deep sigh, and then 
replied : “No one ould have 
in this castle, prince, than myself, till T 
jearut. that the path by which 1] came 
hither was stained with Wie blood of an in- 
pocent man, aud that you still retain the 
guilty one about your person.” 

“What do you mean ?"’ exclaimed Sun- 
flowe’, in astonishment. 


’ 

end of the garden, and @bhe, of course, had dwartfish, but as lovely as the other whom | tell us snine more about those ao idren’s 
net heard (they never de) asingle word of she embraced as a sister. | games, It seems so strangeto Mink trey 
what passed. “See what you have done for us all,” said bed bails and hoops like ua.” 

“Let them know in the stable that] wish she to Sunflower. “If you had once given | “They had whip-topa, too,’ [aaid. “And 
to see Peter Perkins, dirertiv,” said he, way W& the temptation, we should all have some people say that the great Kenperor 

“He's in prism, please yourreyal bigh- remained speli-bound; sow wearedelivered Augustus used to play at marbies when be 
"sed the from the sharin which beld us. Be bappy wasa bey. You have seen Charlie and 
page. | with your princess, and we shall rejoice in | Toin play with knuckle-tbones the Greek 

“In prison!" exel4imed Sunflower, an- your happiness.” | children had theim too, and sometiseathere 
grily, “and by my fathers orders. I'llaee | Peter fell at ber feet, and implored ber to | ~ ere nun: bers on them, and each bone that 
atvout that.”” | accept of bis love; and it was difficult tosay a different name. Backgammon and 

“Don't be hasty, dear Sunflower,” said | which was happiest, Prince Sanflower and | draughts were played by the Greeks, and 


ness, by his majesty» orders,’ 





the princess, “The king did net de it, you his bride, or Princess Morelia and her | we see by sume of the pictures om the 


linay be sore, without exeelient aivice,”’ bridegroom, For Peter was really a king’s | tou.bs in Egy pt that the game of draugtus 


| 





seen happier | 


Sunflower walked apand down the path, son, who had been enchanted by the King | was very popular there.” 
angrily. ot the Black Water, and heand Princess “But hadn't they any nice romping 
“Tthink I shall gv indoors,” said the Morelia returned to his father’s kingdom, games?’ asked M 
princess ; and Sunthewer omducted her tw and were happy ever afterwards. But Pas- “Yes. Blind man’s buff was a great 
tern is still an otter, grubbing and splashing | favorite with the Greeksand Romans. And 





the palace. 
“You don't lowe me f° said she, looking | about in the dark povls of the cavern. — were very fund of playing a game 
tnore beautiful than ever as she stood at the | (THE END] which was known as oyster-sbell. 
garden gate, Psi “,.0 yo’ inean making grottoes? I don't 
“TL love you better than my life,” said be. NS ee call that row ping.” 
“Then do leave thems tiresome business | IN DAYS OF OLD. “The children were divided into equal 


numbers on each side of a line drawn on 





alone, just for to-nigit, and come and sing 
the ground; one party would be cailed 








With mn.” 

“LT will eome and sng with gou im half- an white, the other biack. They then teamed 
an-hour,” said Sunflywer, kissing her an oyster-shell up in the air, and whic ever 
hand; “but I ean't let toe inman who bas OTH my little nieces had been unwell, | side caine upwards, one of that party ran 
done so much for me suffer all this till I They were not very til, but they were | off. If it was the dark, one of the blacks 


see labia riggheterd.”” shutupinone room tor a time, and | ran away, and one of the whites dashed 

The princess drew up ber head, and tuey found it rather difficult toamuse theim- after him. As soon as Mr. Black was 
walked tte thee Devas, selves all day long, without having their | caught be had to take Mr. White on his 

It was a@ very berrid prison, indeed, | lessons to do or their brothers to play with. | shoulders and carrv him to the cainp, where 
twenty leet underground ; very cold, and [ told them « tale every afternuoon,when the | he reinained till ali the others were caught. 
dainp, and trusty, and the air eothick that light was getting dim, and the fire was This is the origin of our prisoner's base.” 
even the lantern whiels Sunflower carried poked into a bright blaze; but leametothe | “But that isa boy’s game,”’’~+id Maggie; 
With bins only It ap the space for about a) end of my store at last. want to know about t girls. ; ; 
couple of leet all round it. “Oh, auntie! what shall we do now if you “ , 

Sunflower went dean by hiumelf, very | can't tell us any more stories?” said - | oa paged Sane eee 7 bud, asl tid 
Inuch against the gavier’s will, who, how- | gie, “We read sucha lot that we suaily i Anal ’ which wan Mie on hy = Gan A 
ever,dared nt refuse anything tothe king’s don’t want to be read to.” would shut her e agente od he tng ny 
son, _ “Let us have a nice talk,” I said. A place of refage or, as — cal! it Pa meg 
He found per Peter sitting on a stone, | “But what shall we talk about?” asked | was tixed upon, and she had to try & t uch 
with bis bands and feet mn cians, lookin Edith, looking int» the fire as if she could | gyine of the aibenen before the coed 
very pale, and dejected, but he aaainele read something there. “Ob, I know, aun- | gate there. K iss-in-the-rin - ve ae 
soOrrowlUllv when te saw whe it was, tie—tell us about the time when you were ular, too, but the girl pte beld ~ A an 

“Weil, Peter, what ee all this? What | alittle girl. Tell us all about your pet | py the care an ake kisned him, and this mn 

’ 


lave they beererss Pevterye fee vou, and what is it toys.” called itcher-fas' sid 
all about 2°" send te, putting the lantern | ‘A untie bas told us that so often,” said “Out pitchers gil two handles.” re- 
down on the ther, aud leaning against the | Magyie. marked Edith. _ 


wall oppesite Peter, Petertold hin as woil “Let us talk of something very old, and F 
pny a ere aa calicas thin tan can yet quite new ww both of you,” T said. “No, but they had a handle on each side 

Ned bid wees dee ot 7°" maid Sunflower. “Now, what do you think tne children in those days. Then the ‘ireeks used tw 

“Cortanly net, vour royal bigness,” played with bundreds and bundreds of acy Ay gaine like our fulluw-my-leater, 

“Verhapes be tent dead, after all.’’ years ago ?"’ = Commands,’ and all sorts of tunny 

+] chonelt Krew, Utes sere,”* said Peter, “Didn't they have dolls?” questioned things were ordered tw be done by th me 

Did vou -ee hinges at all that night 7” Muygie. a took part in it. 

“You, I did. sed Peter, “bat Iam not | “Yes, they had dolls, but they were not a oe the bell rang tor me to go down 
at liberty te sav anvilitay, exeept that I ain like yours, They were snali, and their a ‘ - : 
entirely tonerent in the wars Bh Your | pret je legs were fastened on with bits of “Oh, auntie, don’t go yet! cried beth 
roval lenght well tA te-lieve ine, of | wire."’ children in a chorus ; “we baven't beard 
ouunewes,”* | “What were they made of 9” asked half enough. 

“Of comrne, rut J shall.” aad Sonflower, | Edith. “I will just tell you one thing more, and 
“Pil ave vou treught out of this dead- ‘Thev were generally made of clay or then I must g°,”’ I said. *“There was a very 
alive place temorrow, and set at liberty, terra-cotta, but sometimes of wood or wax. | favorite game plaved hundreds of years ayy 
come what may.” “" | The hair was often ornamented with rows | in Asia, called “Kings and Subjecta” One 

“Lentreat your royal bighness will do | of beads, and sometimes the dolls were | day alittle boy named Cyras was play- 
nothing of the kind; it wav break off your patnied all over with very brigit ovlors, to | lug at it with the children of the ~illage in 
inarriage.”’ please the littheones te whom they were | Which he lived. This little bey was about 

“No, but it won't: and if it does itean’t given. They used to make -Iittle wy ani- | len years old, and had been adopted by a 
be helped. Good-night, Peter. Before | nals, too, and in (sreece they had tinose shepherd. He was chosen king by the 
twenty-four bours, remember, vou are a Siuall dancing figures which we cail imario- boys, and having appointed bis iminixtera, 
free man.” , | pets”? he set each of his companions 1 do certain 

And the prioce, leaving the dungeon, | “Have they found any thing besides dolls, work. One boy retused,and Cyrus ordered 
went up straight t his father, and told him | auntie - ial hin to be fogged. The boy wasangry.and 
that he was convinced of Peter's miinocenve, “Yes; there are some little toys at the | ran Off to tell his cather, whe was one of the 
and that if anything were done to him, be Wuseum whieh were found in Greece and | Chief nen in the piace. This man was very 
intended wher be came t the throne to Turkey. One of thems: is a woman knead- | indignant that his boy should be beaten by 
have every person disgraced who took any ing bread ; another isa black boy sitting | 4 Common suepherd’s son, and weet tw 
part in the matter. ona pony, with a basket of fruit in front of | kin ; Astyages to coinplain. The king sent 

After a great deal of talking, the king | him. Ll ever you see them, vou will think | for Cyrus, and asked bim how he dared w 
was half persuaded, but he said Gey must you aro very fortunate chiidren ts have such | treat the son of a great man in that way. 
wait now tll lemorrow imeorning belore | renutiful tows.” “Cyrus answered bravely that be had 
anything could be settled. | «But | don 'teare about dolis,"said Edith, only done what was just; be had been 

fut the first thing in the morning, Sun- blushing «little, for she bad been grum- | chosen king, and he ought tw have been 
flower was told that the princess wished to bling because her mother would not buy obeyed. Astyages was very surprised b7 
speak with bins; she had been crying very bera new one. “I should rather bave a | this answer,and began to look more clusely 
inuch, and still looked vers sad. | big ball. Did these oid ebildren piay ball, | at the fearless boy; then be saw that he 

; | was very like himself. He sent tor the 








“Prince,” she said, “I bave been thinking auntie?’ 
over our conversation last night, and I] be- “Oh, yes! The very oldest we know of Sbepherd, and alter many questions, be 
lieve it would be better for us t) part, as | —the Exyptian children, had balisof leather | found that this little Cyrus was bis own 
Krandson who was supposed to be dead. Su 


and some of painted china.” 
“I shouldn't like that very much,” re- | te sham king really became the heir to 


Edith. “‘Faney Charlie with an | the throne, and in time was a real king.” 
do for your betrothed bride." earthenware ball! He'd breag every win- “Why, auntie, that’s as good a a fairy 
“llow can you say so, my princess,” said | dow in the house.” | tale !"" said Edith. 
Sunflower, ready to burst into tears hin. “I don’t suppeme they let the cnildren | ‘*Better,”’ I replied ; “for it is true, and it 
self; “only stay with us, only be my wife, throw the bard ball about much. The | teaches us that we ougist always w try to do 
and wy whele life shall be a proot to you of Greeks in later times loved bail as inuch as | Tight, even in our games,and iben we shail 
vou do, but they played it in a different | never be ashamed.” 


the contrary.”” 
“Prove t now, by giving up tis culprit way. They used to sing and dance at the a 
Lo justios.”" said she. same tine, Can you think of any word we | THE tollowing st: ; 
“Ask anything tut that, my princess,” have which tneaus danciag, and yetsounds | jow: Hearin "2 pi Mal ye Pe ~~“ 
said he, throwtng biumelf at ber feet. She like 4 game?’ : ; | tront door with a person who ng a 
| “Like a game of basl, auutie 2° said Mag- | inueh in earnest, he went pan he gy Pe oma 


thrust bin angrily away. A ome 
“You must chyame between binrand me!’ gie. found an Englishiman and bis wife. “She.”’ 
J 


ain convineed by your conduct, that I have 
no longer any place in your aflections, and 
that you care more tora murderertian you | marked 





she exclaimed, and Denna Leouera’s voice | “I know!" cried Ediah. clapping her «iid the poet. “was rugh i 
seemed to echo the words, hands ; “vou've seaed i, Maggie—a ball. ay En ibe aha tall mr ym wn of 
“Oh, why should you say ee?" said Sun. Don't you know people aisays dance at a tial, Fie was—well, one of the seul terrier 
Pad , 
Hower. | ball ? | Sort—in looks—and carried a silk aunbreiia, 


At this moment the beat of the drums The children were very much pleased to neatly covered, evidently intent on ‘doing’ 
’ 3 ng 


‘were beard. The guard was taking Peter find out that the grown-up pevple’s amuse- this country in the shortest possible 


“] have the strongest reasons - that is to | 


say. sv dear triend, Douna Loonora, has,” | 


said the princess, “ior believing that a 
groom ef yours, named Pastern, has been 
murdered by atad in your stables named 


Peter Perkins.’ 


Sunflower was borror-stricken. But the 
pr pees who seemed lw have the whele 
came al ver fogers’ ends, told him exactly 

A { “A AN { at nen had «dis 
at wared ¢ Sa “ ‘ 
newer t«<« ms wa 4 
eit ~~ =. 

f @. acocd that e abe ’ 
anyone where he t “ een tit nig 4 


that he would mA say that he knew nothing 


of what bad beoune of Pastern. 

Peter Perkins !"' exclaimed Suntlower. 
“Tie man who has twice saved ts life. 
The axnet f ithful servant ] have. Pardon 
me, my princess, but without stronger 

oot thas this, I caunot, and will not be 


eve at) 


through the ovuart-ward. ment took its name from one of thetr toys, | of time. On seei said 
“Choose!” again exclaimed the princess, and that the short Songs, or fetllads, whieh | way in whieb the poet — sted (and the 
+] sepeeet cle ewe wheat is riggtit before every- we sing came from the somes which the lowed was inimitable) A Sees r Met fol- 
* e ° Long- 


thing,” ssid be rushing towards the window, Greeks sang whilst they played ball. ‘fellow, aw! I—we—s 
‘and ealling Peter by tis name, “Dil they play ballin any other way?” ruins, in this palace ‘on ant ae — 4 
At this moment there wasa xreat clap of asked Maguic. we would, aw !—like to see, aw! your 
, ws ’ - you! 


bara of him—I would soones 


“Sometimes it was put om the middle ; " 
line, between tie twee parties plaving, and > al m (a 

ished tw esiae it. and throw it PONDS AND WELLS.—There are frequent 

cases where ponds, cellars, etc. wmy be 

drained by means of wells Such a case 


ebunder, and Peter stood before then, no 
longer in chains, but a young prince as 
inagnifticent as Sunflower hitmelt. each party 
' prince,’ said over the adversary’s goal-line.” 


*You have wrtsguered, ty 
* \hy, that’s like vurown ftertbail, isn’t 


he, embractong Sasiflewer. ‘Our enemy 8 
- ¢ “wer reture For on the chair it, anntie ?”’ _— lately reported where a Pmne of two 
od thew wt g wore [deren “Yeu: the I Ker = 4 Pi eeeepe os waiiie acres In aréa was perfect ¥ drained by 

ras € ty black gow Ww iannpole f ball played ty ' iren, is VOring a well from its botteoms: to tha depth 

"4 ms won ome knew whitte ré + yreal-yreat-great-ygr ifather of (Mty feet, where a sulterranea anne 
‘ sia 1 ~ svain'’ exclaimed yr foothba S struck. For * ar ir aes € wbere 

ve, ber 

as y eas, as Lie Lenrs etreained **hiacl Coc sese ; ire an ' “7 shh &cd ere is & BSubStratu Sat) rr vravel wr 

‘iown her ebee ka ‘| am out ol her power Kacith. Th ino method [dra we «= sutislac 

at lamt; | bawe ceased tv» be ber twill. I aim “Tne Romans had bovps, amd even the ‘FY 48 this. 

nistress now of my own thouglts and same kind of hooked stck, but they played ” 

Sin ct Eaaneaiis Gaet aeainedian very differently from: what we do. Phev Time i . 
: | . fc ih loo Valuable tw ine Wasted in 


She put st ber hand ty Suuthower, who | tried ts SHatel: the lerop [rows e.ci ofber credutousty eX perimen: 
, 2 riser tny “li 

Witis Care bber om. reimedion when a Z-cent tet a iecteiee 

ae bh LAK & r.Buil’s 


“Dw gled ) aw oft 4 Beas, theu,”” said Coughs , 
> pugh Yrup will at og ¢ cure your ovid, 


eovere ! “iil Kise, 


Al tue seme muaumégul Peter produced e | 
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TO MY QUEEN. 








Soft, as the light of suuthern moon 

Stesing os rippling summer seas, 

Or me-te of tee whispering breeze 
Whie® stirs the sleeping woods at noon : 
Sweet, as soese old familiar strain 

Which @lls the trav ‘ler’s eyes with tears, 

After a weary lapere of years 
Of wan4ering on the billowy main : 
Shine so thine eyes fur me, my Queen, 

Seunds so the masic of thy voice, 

Which bid my longing heart rejoice 
Far more thas ali things heard or seen. 


Dearer than all the world hath best, 
More Gear than any words can say < 
i thiek of thee when far away, 

And bash cach aaxious thought to rest. 

Could I bat tell thee sli, andsee - 

As answering meseage in thine eyes, 
So I might only win the prize 

More dear thas all beside to me 

If bat thy voice, sosofiand low, 
Whispered love's accents in mire ear, 
If bat thime eyes, so bright and clear, 

Leoted pitringty on all my woe. 


Then. brighter than the southern moon 
Shining on rippling summer seas, 

Aoé softer than the whispering breeze 
That stirs the siceping woods at noon ; 
Sweeter than veeper-hymns, that rise 

From cvnvent walls, to highest heaven, 

Or distant chiming tc'ls at even 
That tell of peace which never dies ; 

My Queen. thine eyes would shine on me, 
Thy vote= woul4 cause my heart to beat, 
And I would cast me at thy feet, 

Ape give myscif, my all, to thee. 
<r 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 





observed a profound philosopher, ‘‘the 


I’ people only knew beforehand,” once 
ridicule they bring upon themselves by the 


uprefiecting use of their tongue and pen, | 


how many absurdities would have remained 
unspoken and unwritten !”’ 

There is no denying the truth of this re- 
mark : but it is far from holding good in 
every case. Certain of our fellow-crea- 
tures, either from habit, or trom a natural 
deficiency as regards intelligence, seem to 
be incapable of reflection, and to say or 
write invariably whatever comes upper- 
most in their minds, without the remotest 
idea ot its being amenable to criticism. 

One of ourliterary celebrities happening, 
not long ago, to visit a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, found her engaged in watching 
with great interest the freaksof a tame 
raven hopping about the room. 

*Come and see my purchase,’’ she said ; 


‘= coum <8 Edgar Allen Poe?’’ he 
asked. , 

“No,” she replied ; you'll never guess 
why.” 

“I'll give it up.” 


“Well, then, I was told that ravens live 
three hundred years, 801 thought I would 
buy one, just to satisfy myself whether they 
did or not.”” 

The husband of the celebrated Madame 
Geoffrin was fond ct reading,and often had 
recourse to an obliging triend, possessor of 
a well-stocked library. Wishing to peruse 
a certain book of travels, he borrowed the 
first volume, and, having fiuished it, took 
it back to the owner, and asked for the sec- 
ond, which, in a fit ot abstraction, he left 
on the table, carrying away the one he had 
just returned, and ieading it over again 
without perceiving his error. His wife, 
seeing him deeply absorbed in the contents, 
inquired how he liked the work. 

“It is extremely interesting,’’ he replied ; 
**but it strikes me that the author is rather 
too apt to repeat himselt.”’ 

After the battle of Austerlitz, a grave- 
digger, engaged in burying the dead, was 
suddenly interrupted in his work by an ex- 
clamation of horror from the officer whose 
duty & was to superiniend the operation, 
and who indignantly affirmed that one of 
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THE SATURD 
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AY EVENING POST. 








to be of any use.”’ 

“Ob, no, sir, not at all,"’ eagerly an 
swered his visitor; ‘‘my neighbor, Pierrot, 
promised me taithtully that he would keep 
him alive until you came.”’ 

During 4 recent discussion on the subject 
of vaccination, when its supporters and op- 
ponents had fairly exhausted their argu. 
ments, one of the company, who had not 
hitherto spoken, volunteered his opinion 
that far trom Seing a benefit to the human 
race, the precaution was both dangerous 
and annecessary. 

“I will give you a proof,’’he said. -‘The 
son of a friend of mine, as healthy a little 
fellow as you would wish to see, was vac- 
Cinated, by the advice ot an idiotic medical 
man who attended the family,and what was 
the consequences? He died two days after 
the operation had been pertormed !’" 

Here the speaker paused for a moment, 
evidently gratified by the impression he had 
made on his bearers: 

“Yes. gentlemen,’” he continued, ‘‘the 
poor boy, who was as active as a squirrel, 
was in the act of climbing a tree, when, a 
branch giving way, he lost his hold, and 
was killed by the fali. Don’t talk to me of 
vaccination after that." 

A museum having been opened to the 
public in a Western town, the dvor keeper 
was particularly enjoined to let no one pass 
without first taking charge of his stick or 
umbrella. In the course of time in saun- 
tered an individual, his hands carelessly 
stuck in his pockets. 

‘Sticks and umbrellas to be left here,”’ 
vociferated Cerberus, suspiciously eyeing 
the newcomer, and effectually barring his 
progress. 

“Can't you see [have no cane?’ 
tiently exclaimed the latter. 

*That’sso. Wel, then, you'll have to 
go back and get one,"" retorted the door- 
tender. “‘My orders are positive, and I 
can’tle: you in without.”’ 


> oe _______. 


_ Brains of bold. — 


Frugality is an estate alone. 

Tears are no proots of cowardice. 
Every may be bath a may-t«-not. 
Quarrel not on politics or religion. 

It is a joy to be alone with nature. 
The Scriptures are God's messages. 
Think much, speak little, write less. 
Step after step the ladder is ascended. 
Spend and be free, but make no waste. 


Frightening a bird is not the way tocatch 
it. 


Get a name for rising early, and you may 


impa- 





' 


lie oll day. 

Flattery is like friendship in show, but 
not in fruit. 

Generally we love ourselves more than 
we hale wthers. 


Love ot reading enables a man to ex. 


} change the wearisome hours of life which come to 


every one, fur hours of delight. 


There is nothing in the world so easy as 
giving ac opinion ; cousequentiy, 
are few things » utterly valuciess. 

It is a wise man who knows where to be 

frm and where te be yielding, and the latter knowl- 
edge is by mo means Use least important. 
By doing good with his money, a man,as 
it were, stamp: the image of God upon It, and makes 
both surely pass curreatin the werchaudise of hea- 
ven. 

Make up your mind to work early and 
late, if meeessart, that you may thoroughly master 
the details of the business upon which you propose to 
enter. 


in general, there 





Ii you want to be miserable, think about 
yourself, about what you want, what you like, what 


| reapect> people vught lo pay you, aud what peuple 


the bodies just consigued to the earth still | 


fastens his attention on a siugle aspect of truth, and 


breathed. 

*That shows how little you are in the 
habit of this sort of thing,’’ «oolly retorted 
the grave-digger ; ‘‘if you were to pay at- 
tention to all they say, there wouldn't be a 
single dead man among them !"’ 

A peasant, whose father was taken sud- 
denly ill, started off to the minister's house 
late at night, and remained at the door 
nearly three hours, knocking now and then 
so gently that nobody heard him. At length 
the reverend gentleman came down and in- 


quired - 
“What are you here for—and why did 
not knock louder?’ 
My tather was dying w! I 
was the reply bat | i: ke 


rh vou 
Thea he must be dead by this time, “ob 


think of sou. 


Truth is our element of life, yet if a man 
applies himself tothat alone for a long time, the 
truth becomes distorted and nut itself. 

Thorough-ess of culture does not demand 
that any one subject shall be exhausted, but rather 
that feundatien principles be so firmly laid that they 
torm a @rm aod easy support for whatever inay fol- 
low. 

Those who are neither blinded by the 


mists of passion por constrained by the close-woven 
net of pretwersession, see more clearly, 


| more deepsy, than thus whoare given over to their 


> 
own fantasie« 


Work of hands or head is not an end in 
iter! f, bat a means to the development, progress and 


-o far as it fulfis that it is 


happiness of man. 
succe-etul, « far «6 it sacrifices that it is a bubbl« 
which tbeureta s < ne ture 
Ver - f @hs dict reece and novert 
4 Ww F 
™ " « “ - 
jest rig? 


as well as ; 


Femininities. 
a Easy to keep—The castle that was never 
besieged 


John Ruskin is inveighing against the 
sewing- machine. 


Every one can keep house better than her 
mother till she trieth. 


A blush often announces the departure as 
well as the arrival of shame. 


When a woman has lost one bat'le, she 
rarely wins anuther against the «ame foe. 


Some cy nie says women remain old maids 
**for the greatest good of the greatest nuwber.*’ 


It is no longer customary to place the 
mystic letters, K.S.V. P.. (answer, if you please) 
on invitation cards. Welli-bred persons need nu sach 
hint. 


A Corean woman has no name. She is 
always somebeoty’s daugh‘er, sister, wife or mother. 
Thetr tndivideal existence is wot recognized, even by 
Dame, 


A man would have no pleasure in discov- 
ering all the beauties of the eniverse, even in heaven 
iteel!, unless he had a partner t+ hom he might com- 
muticate his joys. 


The playing of two tunes on the guitar 
by the bride was the pay which an Ogtethorpe coun- 
ty, Ga,, justice of the peace received, recently, for 
marrying a couple. 

A schoolmistress in Barry county, Mich., 
was dismissed because she declined to eat fat pork, 
the people believing that she was attempting to put 
on ‘‘too mach style.** 


Ata wedding in Portsmouth, recently, 
says a Concord paper, the contracting parties were 
seventy-one and Gfy-foar vears of age. The brite 
wore a bricht red <itk . 


The forged deed of five hundred acres of 
land was the prefent which an East Saginaw, Mich., 
man made to his intended bride a few days before 
marriage, and transferred to her credit. 


A Georgia negro, named Gabe Walker, 
tired of sowing his bachelor **« iid eats, **married re- 
cently at the age of % (iabe’s father wascut off in 
the prime of life (116) by being run over by a wagon. 


The marriage relation forbids all conduct 
in married persons of which the tendency would be 
to diminish their affection for these to whom they are 
united tn marriage, or of which the tendency would 
be to give pain to the other party. 


Through several mistakes in serving pa- 
pers, notices, ete.. itis now found, after legal pro- 
ceedings, covering the greater part of a year, and 
costing $3,000, that an (iseego mae has been granted 
a divorce from another mans wife. 


The Boston girl is generally thought to 
wear specks, athin nose, green-persimmon aspect, 
and polysyllabies. In reality the Moston girl is a 
good deal of a ‘‘romper”*— fall of life, full of fun, not 
easily offended, and perfectiy able to take care of 
herself, 


A young lady living in Beartown, this 
State, who has been regarded asa mute, and whose 
father died a few ~ears ago, without evi r having 
heard her voice, has been speaking fluently 
and freely since her mother’s death, which occurred 
recently. 


While friends were ‘‘setting up’’ w'th the 
supposed corpse of acelored woman at 
Va., the other night, she -oddenty began to move, 
and, to theirextreme consternation, sat bold up- 
right. At last reports she was still alive and recov- 
ering strength. 


There are but three statues raised to wo- 
men in this country, and it is a little remarkable that 
all have been rei.ed within the past vear, Une is to 
Harriet Martineau, another te Margaret Haugherty, 
a successful New Orleans baker, aad the third to Mrs. 
Juila A, Tevis, a Kentucky teacher. 


The London shop girls suffered in such 
an undue proportion to their namberduring a recent 
smalipox epidemic. that there ts great indignation 
about it, and a corresponding s\mpathy for the girts. 
Many better class women propeme to boveutt 
where girls are not provided with seat«. 


Lynchburg, 


shops 


Here is amarriage notice from a (Juebec 
newspaper, which is a curiosity in its way; ‘I En- 
tremont—D’Eatremont. At St. Peter's Church, West 
Pubnico, December 4 by the Rev. Wim. MeLeod, 
lenis DD Entremont, the eleventh child of Duml- 
uique DD’ Eatremont, te Sarah J. DD Entremont, 
the eleventh child of Francois Lb Eatremonut 


alse 





In the old days says George E'jot, there 
> | 

were angels who came and teok men ty the hand and 
led them away from the (ity of Destraction. We see 











, own parlor, 


no white-winged anges now: led 
away from threatening destraction A hand is put 
inte theirs whieh leads them forth gently towards a 
calm and bright lan’, so that they look no more 
back ward: and the hand may be a little child’s. 


A Michigan man with some mean traits 
and a deal daughter, has «en brought to light. The 
daughter became deal «bile she was learning tu play 
the piane. After her affliction she continu «dl to play. 
He had the mechaniom of the tustrument altered so 
that the kevs would mot strike the wires, andit is a 
singular fact that when she plays for company in her , 
applause than 
she. ! 


The District Attorney of Buston says that 
he encounters no such otstactes in the discharge of 
his duties as women. Nocriminal can be so unde- 
serving of sympathy, so completely an outcast, that 
he hasn’ta mother, wife or sister to plead for him. 
They are the most persistent lottyists on earth, he de- 
clares ; the most unrerasonabie, and yet the hardest 
te withstand. Ther meet arzgement« with tears, and 
denials with moans, and he thinks that.on the whole, 


bet vet men are 





bye One Ffereltes tmo4nre 


a 


justice is oftener defeated by them than all other 
causes, | 
The reason why education is usually so 
poor among omen of fashion, is that it is not needed 
| for the life which ther elert to lead With a good 
figure good clothes, anda atts eel ane with 
y ttle readiog of the dail. wep f fa 
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News Notes. 


Boston has thirty seven millivoaires. 

Coal (hard) fetches $23 a ton at Helena, 
Mouutana. 

Very small umbrellas are “geing out of 
fashion.** 

Egge are selling at 12 1 2 cents a dozen in 
Dublin, Ga, 

Ice L5inches thick ts being gathered at 
Concord, N. 4. 

Nearly 800 murders are committed annu 
ally in the United States. 

The Senate of Nebraska, 
members, emplovs 76 persons. 

A’Missouri tarmer pays @1.20 taxes on 
his Lorses, and §12 on bis dogs. 

“Fresh American Oysters’’ is now a fa- 
millar sign in many places la Le-ndton. 

New York State has a Shetlahd pony 28 
inches bigh, and weighing onty © pounds, ° 

At Athens, Ga., the colored people are 
reported to be cuthusiasth Protititionteta, 

One verse in the Bible—Ezra, vii, 21—is 
sald to contal) all the letters te the aiphabet except 
4. 

A prisoner recently discharged trom the 
Massachusetts state Prison, 
ings. 

A single policeman in Jacksonville, Fla., 
is expected to efficiently guard 0 biecks of prop- 
erty. 

War on roller skating rinks is being waged 
by clergymen in several of the 
Uhlo, 

The Dawson, Ga., skating rink has been 
presented to the Council of that city as a public aul- 
sance, 


numbering 38 


tork away $1.98 in save 


Northera 


The Japanese have a new 
the Chinese language, « 
volumes. 


dictionary of 


morising oo lew than forty 


Out in Grass Valley, Cal 
begun to **‘eut rates, 
old price. 


, a physician has 
* and vieits patients at half the 

In Moroceo schools the Koran only is 
taught, and a pedagogue receives 15 ceuls a month 
for teaching it. 

Vitriol instead of bay rum was acciden 
taily used by a New York barver on the head of one 
of his customers, 

Melbourne, Ark., with a pepulation ot 
20, has four churches, any one of which will bold the 
entire population, 

The dite of a large black spider, back of 
the ear, killed a Port Norris, S. 4... 
within a few days. 

There are 16,000 000) school children in 


the United States, 1,00). G0 0f whem are enrolled ta 


infant, recently 


| the public serools. 


A pamphiet has been published in’ Lon. 
don, advocating the Galng of people whe have more 
than three children. 

A Berlin dector is reported to have been 
fined for not keeping himeectf posted on the modern 
methods of practice. 

A Jersey City man has recovered a ver- 
dict of @ against a Palace Car ( ompany for the loss of 
an umbrella leit in the car, 

Cleveland, 0., wants to be the site for the 
celebration in ll of the @0th annliverary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, 

Two California Chinamen are now in 
course of training, preparing fora fistic encounter, 
They are learning the ways of civilization. 
society, 


A cremation embracing some 


fifty ‘‘leading pliisicians, business mee, and so- 
clety people of Buffalo ha {-romecd ive Cheat 
elty. 

‘Single spring beds, 10 cents a night, with 
acup of coffee anda roll in the morning,’ te the 
latest effort ol a Bowery, New York, cheap lodging 
house 


A member from Richmond county, in the 


New York Legistature, returiued all the free 
passes sent ty him, ant pays lie fares ty and from 
Albany. 


An eccentric Englishman who Jjanded in 


New York the other morning, took a steamer for 
Liverpool Lhe same atternoon., He said he bad scen 
¢nougk. 

New Orleans has a larger proportion of 
women to met than aur other cite i America Tivat 
proportion is whites, ve te tour: and Glacks, tour 
to three. 

A South Orange, N. J., woman, who 
picked one of ber than withas shout two weeks 
ago, is now in avery critical etechats irom . blued 
polsoning 

A negro woman in Elberton, Ga., has 
lost tour echitdren ty accidental deaths—-two were 


burned, one drowoed. and the fourth killed by falling 
from @ tener. 


A Real Estate and Brokers Board has 
been organized to Buffalo, N,V. for the mutual pro 
tection of the members against unknown of detin 


quent tenants. 

A bill introduced in the Michigan Legis 
orgupation politics if 
etis é paper giving 


Jature provides that the and 


each candidate shail appear ona vy 


the names of all candidates, 
For seven years a New 
ofh 
than pass a powder hous Die other day he lea 
that it had been « 


Hampshire me 


chantc made a cirele aif a mile iwhee a day rather 
raed 


mpty tor «ight + ate 


An ordinance Was srs 


burg I’ * Committee, a ' : king the 
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In Millions e 


BY JAMES KE. MEAKES, 


——____ 





Vermont, [ started to make the Journey 
from Burlington to Canaan, a town in 

the north-east corner of the State. 
Although the trip was a business one, I 
deterinined to combine pleasure with it, 
and travel as siowly as I chose, fishing or 
burting by the way. I should have to 
cross two chains of mountains, or ratner two 
spursot the samechain—the (ireen, and 


Cr: E twenty years ago, while living in 
L 


Il knew that I should find trout in all the 
streaina, and perhaps occasionally run 
acroas a deer. 

Leaving the railroad, therefore, at St. 


Albans, I proceeded on foot from that point 
with rod and gun, fishing the brooks us I 
advanced, and occasionally spending an 
afternoon in hunting, until I had crossed 
the first range of inountains, the valleys of 
Lake Mempbremagoy, and had reached the 
little village of Morgan, which lies at the 
foot of the second range. 

The distance between Mor 
was about twenty miles, and I 
acooinplish it in one day. 

Nothing of iunportance occurred to ine in 
the crossing the mountains, nor did I meet 
with asingle person util ] was far down 
the valley upon the other side. The 
cliinb had been a bard one, and the day 
was wearing towards dusk when I meta 
solitary traveler coming froin the direction 
of Canaan. 

“Hallo!” I called. 
to town?” 

“Town!” he repeated, 
gazing at me as though I 
“what town ?"’ 

“Why, Canaan, of course," I 
“Can I get through to-night?” 

Again the inan looked at ne in a dazed 
kind of way, and then suddenly starting, 
replied— 

“No, stranger, no! You can’t get through 
to-night;"" and 
question he had hurried by me, and was 
walking rapidly awav up the road. 

“He must be crazy,’ | thought, as 1 
moved on. ‘Perhaps, however, he was 
right, and I cannot get through to-night; | 


n and Canaan 
intended to 


‘What's the distance 


in astonishinent, 
were a ghost; 


must inake haste:’’ and I pushed forward 
with renewed energy. 
Just asthe sun disappeared behind the 


mountains, which now lay to the westward, 
I reached a little 
tine view of the surrounding country, and 
something tess than three miles ahead, 
close to the snuining Connecticut river, I 
saw, gleaming through the twilight, the 
White houses of Canaan. 

“Tis not so faras I thought,’’ said I to 
myself, as iny eye followed the winding 
road that lay before ime; “but there are 
some woods that I must pass before dark, 
and I'll burry on;’’ and with that I began 
the descent of the hill. 

About half-way between my point of 
observation and the village lay a line of 
woods, apparently a kind of half swamp, 
through which I must pass; and I desired 
tw reach the open country beyond betore 
the night bad tairly set in. To this end 1 
walked rapidly along the road, which was 
already growing duskish. 

I had alinost reached the wood, when I 
heard the noise of an approaching wagon, 
and just atthe very edge of the timber | 
met atnan leading a horse, to which was 
hitehed a light lumber wagon. 

‘dood evening, sir,” 1 remarked, as he 
drew near.”’ 

He stared at me and made no reply. 

“How tar do you eall it to Canaan?" 

“Are you going through these woods to 
Canaan?” 

“T am, sir. 
I returned. 

The man laughed 
laugh. 

“You'll never reach the town this) way,’ 
he replied. “You'll never pass these woods 
alive '"’ 

*(;00d heavens!’ Lecried, ‘‘what do 
mean? Are there murderers bere?” 

“Millions of them! Millions!" he an- 
swered, with earnestness. ‘Listen!’ he 
added, seizing my arin; “do you not hear 
them?” 

The night, or evening, was still, and the 
chirp of the crickets aad the far-off barking 
of the tarm dogs sounded clear and distinct 
through the air; but T could hear nothing 
more frightful, and [said so, 

“Don’t you hear ‘eu? Don't you? Try 
again. They're singing while they wait for 
you,” the man continucd., “Listen!” 

From the depths of the swamps a faint 
but growing sound now fell upon iny exr. 
It was like the song of amillion of bees, 
only the note was sharper and more sbrill, 
and filled the air until it trembled with the 
quick Vibrations, A sudden thought came 
to ine, 

“Mosquitoes I’ 1 cried. 

My informant griuned. 

“] thought vou'd hear ’em. 
pass the woods to-pigi.t. Coie 
ne.” 

“What! do you think I am afraid of 
them?” I exclaimed, half angrily, turning 
Canaan in half an 


Is not this the nearest way?” 


a sort of desperate 


you 


Don’t try to 
back with 


away. “I shall be in 
bour. Good-night,” and without further 
delay, I broke from the grasp of my 
would-be friend and entered the dim 
shadows of the wood. Kuteven as I dis- 
appeared from his view, | heard hitn after 
mpe. With writin i 

‘4 00d big at al ‘ $2 you 

] : . 4 
one-third “ n ] ‘ 
aware that a md of the troublesonn 
sects was following tiv ] inereased uy 


speed; they flew the faster, and began to 


ging me. 


replied. 


before | could ask another | 


hill whieh commanded a | 


! 
I struck here and there, killing them up- | 
on ny fecee and hands by Han- 
dreds immediately took their place. The | 
song which the countryman spoke ol | 
sou..ded clearer and clearer each moment | 
in iny eara, and the numbers of iny ansail- 
ants increased every instant. It was be- 
coming, to say the least, unpleasart. 
Turning aside for a moment, I cut a leafy 
branch, and with it thought to drive the in- 
sects from the air about my head. I might 
as well havé tried to drive the air itself 
away. They settied upon me in swarins, 
| eact. individual biting as though it was his 
first and last chance for a weal. I threw 
aside my branch and ran. 
My pursuers only sang the louder, and 
| darkened all before me. The sound of 
their humming drowned the noise of my 
own footsteps; they filled my eyes, my 
ears, iny mouth, and my nostrils! I fought 
|} thein to breathe, and my hands were 
covered with ny own blood! 


| 

| My retreat became a rout. I ran with all 

| the speed of which [ was capable. I felt 
myself growing weak, an indescribable 
horror took possession of ine. I shrieked, 

| beating the air with red and dripping hands; 

| and iny feet few along the narrow road. 
Should I never reach the clearing ? 

The last tive minutes of that fearful race 

I cannot remember. I never retheinbered 
; them. All grew dark, and I lost myself, to 
regain self-possession only when [stumbled | 
against the fence of one of the outlying 
| houses in the town of Canaan. 
| Then partial consciousness returned, and 
| blind, half dead, and moaning with agony, 
| 1 staggered up the village street and 

dragged myself inte the village inn. 

A dozen men sat round the bar room,but 
| as | entered every one sprang to his feet, 
| and a single ery went up from them all— 

“He's come through tbe mosquito | 
swainp !” 

It wasthree days before I could leave 
| ny bed, nearly a week betore I could leave 
my room, and ter fully two months I re- 
tained the sears of my terrible battie. 

-_-- —_—_— ee 

Tur (sints.—The girl of 16 who will 
neither sew nor do housework has no busi- 
| ness to be decked outin finery and = raim- 
| bling about in search of fun and frolic un- | 

jess ber parents are rich, and in that event 
she needs the watchful direction of a good 
| nother none the less, There is no objection 
/totun, buat mt should be well-chosen and | 
well-timed. No woman or girl who will 
not work hasa right to share the wages of a 
poor man’s toil, If she does work, if she | 
makes the clothes she wears and assists in 
the household dut es, the chances are she | 
| will have enough self-respect to behave 
when playtime comes, but if she should 
| Still be a little “wild” the honest toil she | 
has done will confer upon her some degree | 
of right to have Ler own way, ill judged | 
| though itmay be. The wild girl usually | 
| 








| 


| aspires to prominence in some social circle | 
| or other, and her manners and conduct are 
| in greater er less degree designed to attract | 
the following of men. She should remein- 
ber that followers are not always adinirers, 
and that the most sincere admiration a:nan 
ever feels fora woman in a drawing-room 
is when he looks upon her and says in 
| his own consciousaess: “She is a perfect | 
lady.”’ 


EI 

Tricks OF A LoverR.—A young lady 
living in Dallas went back on the young | 
Inan to whom she was enyayed because he | 
| drank. A few days after she had told) him 
she would never speak to him again a little 
negro boy brought a note from the wretched 
whom we shal call George, 
“Faithless, yet still be- 
loved, Fannv:— My sufferings are tore | 
| than l can bear. IT cannot live without 
your love. I have, therefore, just taken 
poison, the effects of which lam already 

| beginning to feel. When you read these 
lines I will already have joined the great 
| silent majority. will be a corpse. See 
| that Tam decentivy buried, and shed a | 
siient lear over my tomlin remembrance 
|} ofthe happy days gone by. Your dead 
George.” When the young lady had 
finished reading the note, she asked the 
| little negro who brought it what he was | 
waiting for? “De geuiunan tole ine ter wait 


}; young tnan, 
The note read: 


for an answer.” 

—_— —- on 
| Tuk Eeas oF THE TURTLE.—An oil 
) used in some of the West Indian Islands 


in place of butter or salad-oil, and also, 
when stale, for burning in lamps, is ex- 
pressed from the eggs of the turtle. The 
preparation of this *imantega,’’ or turcie-oil 
employs several thousand people on the | 
Vrinoco and Amazon rivers, and no more 
depressing sight can be imagined for some 
than to witness a tribe of chuckling natives 
| crushing in huge troughs egys enough to 
| supply millions with turtle, solely for the 
| purpose of extracting a few pints of seeond- | 
| rate oil. 
| —__> + 
MEERSCHAUMS. — Coloring of 
| schaums isa new German industry. The 
| pipe or cigar holder is suspended in a 
tightly closed bex, into which sinoke is 
blown from damp, strong, black tobacco 
until the desired color is imparted to the 
sinokers’ articles. 
oe a 
Catarrh Cured. 
4 clergyman, after suffering a number of 
bat loathso:ne disease, Catarrh, 
; remedy without 


meer- 


vears froin t 
after trv ng ever, KNOW! 
success, at last found a prescription which 
' iletelw cured and saved ih 

leath. Any sufferer froin 
lisease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean Street, 


Brookiyn, New York, will receive the 


hd; 


this dreadful 


| willeut cold 


thes here offered vou for pros 


re- | 


| ceipt free of charge. i 


POST. 


EVENING 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


No doubt she @irted—all gtrie ée - 

But then, vou know, she @ifn"t mean it: 
To me in «i things she eas tree— 

A blind man even could bare sen I. 


But thorns are found sear eveTT reese, 
And after some fe « meoaths we parted - 
A teardrop clisteeed os ber mew, 
And I for days «as Orvdice-bearte4. 


A score of vears hare passed away 
Since then : I latety hear’ shoat ber. 
Her hair had turned a tri@e grar, 
Her figure grown a great deal toute. 


And I «ince thea have marred tei, 
My heart no longer re ache= teward hers, 
For she has been a @itee thrive, 
And Lately’s come te keeping Searders. 
-~s. Cc. F. 


Humorous. 


Non-union men— Bachelors. 

The letter of the law—A writ. 

The rule of three—For the third person 
to leave. 

The best railway for a bridal trip—The 
Union Pacific. 

The best way to keep = woman's love— 
Never to retarn it. 

Why is a schoolmistress like the letter C? 
Because she forms lasses lete chasers, 

Why is an attorney like a minister? Be- 
cause he studies the law aad the pewdits. 

Why isa well-trained horse like a benevo 
He stop: at the ead of we. 





lent man’? 


| 
A man of feeling—The doctor, because he 


Invariably feels the pulse of bis patiemts 


What is the most wonderfal of acrobatic 
feats? For a man te revive te bbs mind 
What is that which & owned by yourself, 


and yet is used by ewervtee?y * Yoor name. 


A genius has invented steel knives which 
iron. New bwarding-hbeese beefsteak 


must yield. 


“Phwhat wad I want wii a boicycle?’’ 
said an ancient Iri-nman te a hew whe had been chaff- 
fig telon. 
afoot I*° 


A small boy was playing truant the other 
day:when asked if he woul! met eet a whipping when 


he reached home, he replies? = ~"W kat t- five minutes’ 


| licking to five heurs of fam?" 


When they take the mext cemsus in Ar- 
kansas, they will miss Peter Imvtee. The off man 
found a package and thre it imte the steve to see 
whether it was we sap. Well—it wast 
sand, 


They had recently beer and got married, 
and had just returned from their bemexrmoon. He: 
**T wonder why ~:) many peepde stare ale .my dear?’ 
She: ‘‘No doubt they are weedering what 1 could 
have seen in you?" 


“Have you embraced all the opportuni- 
catemg Your <tadies ¥** 
asketl the ductor, And the sopheemere Mushed and 
sald he believed he had embraced theen all with the 
exception of the cook, amd she eas tee big for him tu 
reach around, 


It is odd enough that a sheep when dead 
should turn Inte mutten, for, while 
we ask fora leg or a sheucter of metten, we never 
ask for a muttou’s head: Ga" there & a2 fruit which 
changes its name -tlll eoffemer: grape- are so called 
while fresh, raisins «hea dried, aed plems when ina 
pudding. 


powder 


all Det its bead - 


Two Lrishmen, in crossing a field. came in 
dav hideous 
ms toad a moment 
Pai, who 
thee song as himseif, 
Loree ear that bird has for 
hes a2 bed coe '** 


contact with a domkew «lee was 
with his uneariily Sravieg. Jee 
theo. turning to 


aking 
in astonishment, ane 
seemed as much ¢ 
remarked * ‘It's a feime 
Pat: but shure he 


raptaresd w= etd 


Music, 


‘Please give me something toeat; I've | 


not had a warm meuthfelinm a eerk.* ‘“Here, my 
ginkd man, iso plate of Blew £ «<p for you,** re- 
plied the cook “Eat «ep " be bowled. **‘Haven't 


you got something «l< Ties maake~ the Sith plate of 
hot soup Dove had im the Sest meer, Itis mot healthy 


to put so much hat ~uap oe am «agit stomach. ~~ 


He entered the ceal offiee with a small 
»a-Ket on his are “nti? i @ Ton of coal.** 
““whore shall 
this ba~Ketsl ll carry 
right here 
lean carry the coal 


market 
‘<“F ea, 
LT send it ¥ 
it home myself ~~ 
and can seudit at @mee.”” ‘ 
tear Veeee magtiet 


sir, ~~ regediesd thee st aero Rant - 


“Pla, jur~t poet ig ie 


““Bat we hate «a @agen 
easy enough wg the bill up in a 
wagon. ”* 

He called for gin. and in a calm, unem 
barrassed sort Bike? bis glass toe the brim. 
‘See hore, mv triemd ~" «ipestebated the bartender, 
‘tha’ ixwin You are peerieg «ot. amt pot water.** 
The customer eves re tekomgi\ over the top of 
the glass. as he -lbowly draomed f+ Comtem.s. **Mis- 
ter, ** he said, in a hart tee of wetrr, “de Dlook like 
aman whe would drink that meech water ¥"* 


ot way 


thi 


A map trom Columbus. © . visited New 
York, went to church. ane him~wlf, without 
hesitation in the gearest pew. Soom the owner came 
in, eyed the siranger eriteally. and writing. 
**My Pew '** on the @Qv-lea + praver-book, hand- 
ed it te the intrucler, Tle «mm am Tread mes- 
~milled a beautifu sed «rete underneath, 
What did toa pas &< iY” 


<saiest 
tien 


the 
sage, ~imile 


**Nice pew. 


Some husbands are toe solicitous about the 


health of their wives. W  «alking, Mrs. Da- 

zenbury stopped it remt ot ~ -bew wintlow of a 

milliner and excts «if Whe . wa assort- 

ment of hat» ‘ : & Louies You will 

tau Cie : that grating 

= - let vor 

= t ~ 

“ 
a 
a 
——_— 2. ~~ 

AVO.UbD the iauge ‘> - a ane r ofl, and 

pleasanNy purge the system © Ave Cathartic | 


Pills, 


**Belad, [°dl jist a> ~e walk afgot as ride 
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Advertising Cheate !!! 
| «Jt has become so common to begin an 
article, in an elegant, interesting style. 

“Then run it into some advertisement, 
that we avoid all such, 

“And simply call attention to the merits 
of Hop Bitters in as plain, homest terms as 4 
possible, 

“To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value, that they will never use any- 
thing else.” 

‘THe REMEDY sv favorably noticed In all the pa- 


pers. 

Religious und secular, ts 

**Having a large sale, and i+ supplant*ag all other 
medicines. 

**There is no denying the virtue of the Hep plant, 
ond the proprietors of Hop Bitters have «hewn greet 
shrewdness and ability - od oes ° ad 

**In compounding a medicine whese virtees are so 
palpable to every one’s observatien.*~ 

Did She Die? ‘ 

“No ’ 

“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.” 

“The doctors doing her ne good 7” 

“And at last was cured by this Hop 
Bitters the papers say so much about.” 

“Indeed ! Indeed !" 

“How thankful we should be for that 
medicine.” 
A Daughter's Misery. 

“Eleven vears our daughter suffered on 
a bed of misery, 
| “From a complication of kidney, liver, 
| rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility, 

*l nder the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease Varkeus names, 

“But no relief, 

“And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simpls a remedy as Hop Bit- 
ters, that we had -hunned for years before 
using it.’—THE PARENTS. 

Father is Getting W ell. 

“Mv daughters say: 

“How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.” 

“He is getting wll after hix lemg = suffer- 
ing from a disease declared incurable.” 

“And we are so glad that he used your 
_ Bitters."—A Lapy of Utiea, N.Y. 


#2 None genuine without « Sranch of green Hope 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, pwseneous stuff 
with ‘‘Hop?*” or **tlop-"* in their mame. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


WANTED for scorTrT’s 
AGENT S:-=:etecene Sam- 

\e free to those becomming agents. 
risk quick sales. Territory given antioguation avant 
Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway Xu. Y. 


CAN wanted forts book Just out. Send 
H. 














name on ——. 
BROCKSTEDT, Box SA St. Lowi, Mo. 
S25 A MONTH. Aeruts wanted “- ese 
ead @ selling articles im the ecerhd 1 ~aanple 
free. 


Address JAY BRtONse'N. imareit, Mich. 


‘Specific s.28 
Nervous . Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration. from” over-werk er ether causes 
$1 per vial. or 5 vials and laree wal powder. for ‘ 


SOLD BY Drv Galsts or sent « Peceott of 
mee. Address, H rey. nmerepat 
Medicine Co. 100 St., Sew 74 
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So long looked for and so frequentiv amaounced, 
at last been wettee. Its tithe is _ 
“RAMON A~ 
A Story, by Helen Jackson. (H.H_) The 

Monthly savs of the author thane she is *%s Re ye 
literature, ** and that the story “ts ome of the most 
artistic creations of American literatere.** Says a 
lady, herself an author, ‘tome it Kk the mast dia- 
tinclive piece of work we have bad im this country 
since “Unele Toms Cabin, * and its exquisite finish of 
styic is beyond that classie.** *“Phe Book is truly an 
American novel,** says the Bagfes <44eertiger 
** ‘Ramona’ is one of the most charmiag creations of 
modern fiction,** says Charies DD Warner in the 
Hartford Covraat. *The namance of the story is ir- 
resistibly fascinating. "* savs The Jadepenaent. Sold 

¢ everywhere. I. vou cannot secure it. ~emd the price 
$1.50, to the publishers, whe will mail it, postpaid, ~ 

UBERTS UTH ERS, ; 


a R BR Boston 
G rT ON 
7 - standing 





SVC & positive remedy for the a>owe ¢ 
thousands of cases of the wors: kind « 
have bees cured. Indeed. so stror 


that! willsend TWO BOTTLES FEE tereches naval - 
CABLE TREATISE om this disease to an 5 ruderer Give Ex» 
vrees & P.O. address. DRT 4 =LCCTM 2en Pearl RE 
} me Handsumest Satin Fi *, Fin ee ne? r a 
> Vou ever <a«_ with +? . 7 : — ~ 
| & Beautiful! Prize, a r " . 
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New Publications. 


“The Bride’s Fate,” by Mrs. Emma D. E. 
South worth is the sequel to her “Changed 
Brides,” and is one of ber greatest and 
strongest novels. It is amine of startling 
incidents and absorbing interest, 

ving Mra. Southworth’'s 


ae displa 
/ and unrivalled power. The 
ot is grandly contrived, its main theme 
plot is grandly contrived, ite snain, ibeune 
of her husband, Alexander Lyon, through 
of ber baby son, one of 
the most delightful children ever de 
in fiction. Anna Lyon, Dick Hamuwond, 
General Lyon, and, in fact, all the old 








characters, —— while many new per- 

sonages give diversity to the fascinating | 

narrative. T. B Peterson & Brothers, 

Philadel phis, Publishers. Price 75 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


Babyhood is the title of a new monthly. 
It is devoted to the best ideas on the su 
ject of taking care of children, and will no 
doubt e most valuable t the ciass for 
whom intended. Price 15 cents per nuin- 
ber. Published at 18 Spruce Street New 
York. 

The February Wide Awake opens with a 
Frontis — pew bv Hassam, The Dove’s Break - 
fast, an ful poem, The Snow Bird, 
by Hezekiah Then follows: 
Our Veutare, a trae California story. Asa 

ndant to this realistic story, comes a 

neiful one by Edwin D. Mead, entitied 
Where was Coo Coo? with eight drawings 
by F. Childe Hassam. There are two capi- 
tal buinorous stories also: What the Storin 
Did, by Anna Etchberg; and Some Inter- 
national Gingerbread, by M Bertha 
Wright; these have a delightful foreign 
atrnosphere, while A Boy's Truth, by Mrs. 
Abbie M. Gannett, is as decided! y Ameri- 
can. The Serial Stories are a strong eleme:t 
of interest; Down the Ravine, Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s sertal, has several espe- 
cially dramaticsitaations. The third chap- 
ter of Yan Phou Lee’s series, “When I was 
4 Boy in China” relates to Chinese peed # 
andin A Dahabeeah-W reck, Julian Arnold 

ives us a good picture of life on the Nile. 

here is a fine art paper.on Water Color, 
in the Chautaagua Readings, by the Boston 
artist, Mra. Whitman, a fine historical pa- 

r, on Edward the Sixth, by Miss Kin 
ey, another by Edward Fverett H 
about King Arthur, alsoan important Tein- 

rance article by Prot. Palmer of Michigan 

niversity. There are many illustrated 

poems,among them The Danish Emigrants, 

a true incident delightfully told by Clara 

oy hg and as delightfuily illustrated 

H. Garrett. Wide Awake is $3.00 a 

year. D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Bus- 
ton, Mass. 

When a drama has proved success{fu!, it is 
customary for the audience to call the 
author before the curtain. They havea 
curiosity to see what sort of man it is that 
created the play that has amused and in- 
structedthem. There is something very 
much like this in regard to our great news- 
papers; their editorial utterances are al! 
anonymous, but there is generally a 
tradition of some _  half-shadow per- 
sonage who has established the journal, 
given it its character, and constantly directs 
it; and the pullic like to have him coime 
before the curtain now and then in his own 
person. This Murat Halstead, of the Ciu- 
ciunati Commercial bas done in 
the March number of the North American 
Review, to which be contributes an article 
on The Revival of Sectionalism. In the 
same number, Archdeacon Farrar presents 
his views on Future Retribution, and Prof. 
N. K. Davis dixcusses The Moral Aspects of 
Vivisection in a way that brings er 
nearly everything that any person of note 
bas said on the subject. Max Mu'ler de- 
scribes the astonishing ideas of the Bud- 
dhists on the subject of Charity,and George 
John Romanes « upa great subject 
with an articleon Mind in Men and Animals, 
The other articies are one by President Gil- 
man Titles (chiefly scholastic), one by 
Judge Jona A. Jameson on Speculation in 
Politics, and one by John W. Jotnson on 
Railway Land-grants. The North Aimer- 
can Review, New York. 

‘The variety and readableness of its arti- 
cles,for which the Popular Science Monthly 
easily holds a leading piace, are well inain- 
tained in the March number. It has the 
foljpwing contents: Science in Politics; The 
Darwinian Theory of Instinct; Medical Ex- 
pert Testimony; How Fungi Live in Win- 
ter, illustrated; Cholera, Its Modes of Pro- 
pegation; A Project in Industrial Educa- 
tion; The Painless Extinction of Life, illus- 
trated; Fish and Fishing in Chinese W aters; 
The Accurate Measurement of Tiine; 
Chemistry of Bookery; A Neturalist’s Ex- 
cursion in Dominvea; The Parental Foresight 
of Insects; Sketch of M. wn tae oe 
with portrak; Editor's Table—The 
Logic ot Materialism; The Conflict of Lan- 
oT at een Literary Notices, Popular 

liscellany and Notes. D. Appleton & Co., 
publishera, New York. 


__- 





Important. 
Philadel phians arriving in New York via | 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 


Avenue Elevated Train corner Ciurch and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union ' 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot im twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. If en route to Saratega or other 


. Iner resorts via Grand Central Depot 
Haggage « be transierred ir How 
s Depot FREE mo F vat 
ro es 3 and pwards 
_estaurant the ee and "tea s 
Families can live better r SS 
money at the Grand Union, than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 











Facet 

Birds that never | fly—Weathereocks. 

What king of paper most resembles a 
sneeze! Tissue paper. 

When is a soldier like a carpenter? 
When he is going tv drill. 

That which makes all women equally 
pretty—Patting out the lignt. 

That which makes everybody sick bat 
those who swallow K—Flattery. 

Why is there nothing like leather? 
cause it is the sole support of n.an. 


As any man may be compelled to eat his 
words, he should never indulge in bitter speeches. 








Be- 


How can you make a real cowslip iw the | 


winter’ Grease a cow's hoofs, and place ber on the 
ice, 


Why is a stove an agreeable affair in sum- 
mer as wellas winter? Recause at either season it is 
always grateful when coaled. 


A young lady ata ball the other evening 
referred to her gentleman escort as an Indian ;* 
saidshe, ‘‘he’s always on my trail.** 


What is the remedy that ought to be ap- 
plied both to an old shirt and a truant schovolboy ? 
Collar him first, and cuff hice afterwards. 


In all human probability there never lived 
aman ora woman who did net candidly believe that, 
whatever else they might be ignurant of, at least they 
new bow to write for the newspapers. 

—->_ oc <> - 
Superfluous Nair 
Madame Waw pold’s specific permanently removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injaring the shin. 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD. fos usend Harber, 
Yas. 


‘for,"* 





send for 


ec 

aa” When eur readers answer any tdver 

tisement found iu these eolameas they will 

confer a favor on the Pawlisher and the ad- 

vertiser by maming ‘he >. turds. Evening 
Test. 


A Pretty Woman's Secret. 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false fiair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom “she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no‘reason why she shoukl not regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER'S 
HAIR VIGOR, and, not only will her bair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded ; 
and locks that are turning gray. or have 
actually grown white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S Hair V1iGor cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MaYERr. Fletonia. Teras.was 
bald at 23 years of age. as hix ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of Harr Vicor started a growth of 
—_ —' hair all over his scalp, which 

became thick, long, and vigurvus. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speed.ly 
restores to its original color hair that is 





Turning Cray. 
Mrs. CATHERINE Deamrr, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair suddenly 


blanched by fright, during the late civil 
war. AYER’Ss Har Vicor restored it 
to its natural color, and mae it softer, 
lossier, and more abundant than it had 
2en before. ‘ 
Scalp Diseases 
Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fall- 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, and 
annoying sores, are all quickly cured by 
AYER’S Hair Vicor. Itcu HErBeERT 
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Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn., of LO r- | 
able Itching of the Scaip; J. N. Car- 
TER, JR., Occoquan, Va., of. ge 
Head; Mrs. D. - LOVELACE, Loure- 
laceville, Ky., of Tetter Sores; Miss 
Bessix H. Bepior, Berlington, Vt., of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- | 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if | 
neglected, may result in incurable baki- | 
ness, is readily cured by Ayex’s Hair 
Vicor. As 


A Toilet Luxury 
AYFR’s Harr Vicor has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully per- 
fumed, andl hee the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glox 


Ayer’s Hair Vv igor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Ca, Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by ail Drugyists. 





Acet of Tey Parter Furniture 
comtasneung (hairs, fa, Piane & Stool, 
Cleck, Easy Chairs, Sereens, Kegs, 
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THE BEST 










werk and doit easicr and in bees time i 9 any 
dhothes clean without rubbing, we will 


dics havegreat success se!l'ing this Washer [etail 


We invite the strictest in 
0B & postal card for further particulars, 








[00,000 ROYAL PRESENTS 


— ASDA — 


Heong Tscam ata Vory ILuow Rate. 
Ly publishers of the Chie Pe-t and Courter dcsite to secure (00 subscribers, 
S400 more subscribers needed before the (eran: d Distribution ta) e« place, April Sy iG For 
cents we wil! mall you our paper 6 months on trisiand Immediately send you a nambered Recetpt, 
ao h will cue gee betdes tv vse uf tbe following presents. Ail (lese preseuts Will be given lo (bese 
PARTIAL LIST OF Paeeerre t TO BE GIVEN AW ay t 
Cash presents of £ 93.000 each; le U. ae. SECO each; 10 U. Gewgnhashe. 
cash Presents of 1 each; 1 


reeabacks, Sie@ceres t. 
1 Grane Longe Ay me oe bases Gold Watches, $40 cach; 100 Ss 
fing tase Watches, 20" cocky tee Stow Wiading Rickel-Case Watehes, 80 
les’ atelaine | at 10 i Stiver Watches, P10 ones 
aterbury hes, S330 each; 50 hee bro Oy Neck Chains, $15 cach; 
Gentes’ Geld Cha 5 each; SO Ladtec’ Bracei- ts, 615 each; 10 Siiver Dinner 
Services, $100 cac 1@ Sliver Tea Sots, © BGO cach; 10 Sets Partor Farntture, $100 
pate 5008 Solid a= | BS each; 500 Sets Bold Miver Tenspoons, 6 to a set; & 
pp beg BVO -ach Heys Mattee Tretting Horees, $1,000; 500 ire Ladies’ Koller 
500 pairs { and naadrede of other uecfu 


atel 





and valsaable pree 


ents, which we can not }.- a - here. All the above presents will be aw ) @ fatr and im 
artialmanner. Presents will be sent to any part of the | uited States or Canada | y reon sending as 
)centse for a6 months’ trial salecription to our paper Bybee) - lieged te »appmly for aloan, to be made out of 

advertising profita, (he amount burrowed being permitted to remain u De lasiloew as the bo rrower remaine 

a subscriber aud keeps the interest peld. On the basis of 240) «ir mow ably be douhied> 


‘ 
a“ 
Zee ear 


the business and profits will approx te as flows: RE rrr . y subeeribera, @e.ep: 
1,000 inches advertising. 62.0) per line, 6:5 per inch, 24feenes, OMT: boral, o Th XPENSES: bor oe 
per and press work, 24. 4p copies, 24 lesaes, @Bees): editorial Work. office. reps aire. ¢ . eho, oo Pree 
ents, $4),U00; total, 35% (nah: leaving a net profit of een. Forthia enornm: » for sale of advertising 
space the Chicage Pest and Courter depends on its 20.80 subscribers f ov advertisers pay for space 
P proportion to circulation. With but Quem circolation the prefites would be but a tenth « he amount 

herefure as subecrihbers are doting wea favor when they send us the etr names, we deatre to return fave witout 
favor. Any subscriber who desires to borr @ fren Oh) oun) at 4p ent, the princtpal to stand if stred, 
asiong asthe borrower remains « sulecriber, should so state when he sends us %) cents for ® 6 tu the trtal 


subscription to our beper. 


CONDITIONS: ern rk nee an Ere more han eH Piet years tntereat at tper cont. 
3 to be dex lucte df ar teeaned. Your in lua « all the sec 


urity asked, pre 
vided you willsend the names uf « al of your neighbors 


to whom we can refer—not as to the amount of property you . yore fate four value received, | 
are worth butasto your goodcharacter Every subscriber ae an etepay to the orter of . abe = 
must positirely agree tu show the paper and present to hie . - ° ols “ton rer the sumo do ~ +. 
friendsand neighbors. When aloan is made. the adjoining | nf er eee ee eae wnat 
form of note will be sent with the money to the subscriber « no part of the stand ' f r A~ Ae lhe de 
Bearest bank or express office, and po nute need he signed manded or become payable (esrept at any 

til the money is pald over. Send the names of several | picacnre, as long a remain ® paid-up sub 


rences, and Immediate inquiry will be made. If no loan 
is desired, no references need be sent. 


900 GOLD WATCHES FREE ! 


WHO WILL — THE QUIt KEST ?# 
In making up the above Ifst iS prem nta. we decided to reserve 69.100 
to be divided equally among the ret @a sabecribera received. Ifyou 


scriber to the above named pape. 
4 





tend 3 cents you wiil be entitled tu on receipt good for one present, and 
if your letter is among the first 9) recetved you willl alec be entitied te 
a beautiful goid watch. The watcht« one third larger tien the picture 


We willsend a printed Ilet of the awards, free. and all pre 
forwarded to holders of rece'prs a4 they may direct. A llr 
of watch winners will be publi hed in our paper. The ¥ 
cents you send us is the regalar price for 6 months, therefore 
you pay nothing forthe present. Subscribe at once. Don't 
walt a day. We willsend y. ou the paper 9 months and 2num 
bered recetptes good for 2 present . Afy: 1 send us 75 cents. 
Send 61 and the pauper “fll be malled y« i year an d 3re 
ceipts for 3 pr sents. Get 5 friends to j in you, and 
send 62.50, anu we willsend the paper 6 mon ad an —~ 4 1 num- 
bered receipt for each of your subscribers and 1 extra for 
our trouble. Positively no further postponement. Rend 
0 subscribers, with 65, and we will send you =s s abecrip 


ents will be 
t 


tions and 13 receipts. Thies offer is good or until 
April 25,1985. We have 212.00 sabeeribers alren: ~ %, and 
only require? 0 me reto has ethe desired pumt«r. Gur 


old patrons and subscribers, whom we number by thon 
sands, should go to work at once and heip us lucrease 


On LY b oc NTS pas generous offer. 
ecures Our paper é months or 


S oot and one reeelpt gine for 

On LY 50 ct NT our reliability, we refer to 

any Bank or Mercantile Agency. Remember 

these are presents ty our subscribers, gies a to them ales 

lutely free. Thistsachance of al'fetioe. the true path 

way ike.” I for future Sor tune. Every eubecriber ee s « 
wrtune wnuty be your@ if you will bat 







Fores sade baadte ea eiveit. It costaonly Weer WA te ry 
—=4git posible you willietit pase? Postage elanps taker 
from places where 8 Postal Note can aot be obtained Remit by Postal Note, plain envelope or express 





Address Chicegs Post and Courier, Morrison bid’g, Cor. Liark St. and Calhoun Place, (hicage, IIL 
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R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT sT., re 
Philadelphia. ) ant always 
‘g Neale A parrtir 
Premier Artist Wilcox Specific Meticine Co. Phi 
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Inventor of the celebrated GOSSQAaeR VEN . 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAvD \¢ 
| TOUPEES. AS 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gen ° v Alling Mros. Nerthtord, Ct. 
measure their own heads with « " 
FORK Wits, INC HES. Tet ree a” alt 
° v 
Now 1, The round of the i “ue sees t orves rare BE aCTTES i Fer 
nead, No.l. Fr forehead track Senet tached 6 eheoct P ; ¥* . 
No. 2 From forehead as far a> Sauny! len, Preeiam ! & ac 35 pm ke, Spe 
| over the headto neck, | No. 2 the f al ae fume Sn rtende 
| No. 3% From ear to ear fara Level Katled Cold ' inger Kitna, ie ‘only &0 conta. 
i over the top. Non 4 four . ws f KLIN PKIN TING ¢ . New Maven, Conan. 
| No. 4 From ear to ear the head 
round the forehead ~~ 00 Bow uf Send wm So. ~ pte tar penane 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stork of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee lL aclies Viz ii Vig 
Frizettes, Braids, Curl-, ete., heantif ‘ f 
‘ured, and as cheap a> any esta tiene 
Union. Letters from any part of the sorkd « r wre, Suc. ’ © package. Yaie Silk Works, Sew Haven, CL 


ceive attention. 


— teoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's teMEN 


Aaa EADIE H«cKRNT 
pr ay ant 





When I say cure 1 do not mean merely 
one a return again. phe +e fai car y 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY of FALLIN 
Fe KNESS @ lifelong study. Iwarrant my remedy te « 
the worst eases. Becanse ot hers have falied ls ne reae et 
not now receivigg acure. Send at once f ¢_& treation ar 
Free Bottie of my infallible remedy. G Ex and PF 
Ofice. It costs you — for a trial, and i « *y 
Address Dr. RuoT 





rs. Ly Tai Se Ciren 
inom & Co. Dey dt, x 
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COURTSHIP and MARSIAGE 
| ee secrets, reveiat 






& sentimenta 
ENTS «& 
lyon & C 


10 cents by the Union Publish —“ 7} N 


Hidden Name, Rasbessed end Ne 
Cards : ~~ aa 
Gilt bewnd Fl « « graph A 


w ( hreome 


CARDS Mix 20 


15 


WASHER 


We wT guarantee ths “ LOVELI.” WASTIFR wee te 


fe the world ne on oat waa te 
refund the money 


ACENTS WANTED Worn siow 


PROOF that Agents aro making from $75 te 3150 & a 
month. Farmers mcke @20 to 600 during the winter. Lae 


priceonly 
85. cy S2. Also the Cele 
Peaied MEVSTONE WHINGEIRG ot manafecturers 
oe vestigation. bend 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa . 
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Effectual, 
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CURE FIT ca x. ee 
J adress Qslote Ma x LE Ma Mon 5 
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S$! | BAF Pf ry AND NOT 
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ata | eet: ‘hee i liad 
143 Pear! 5 New ¥ j Ss ~ 
eonge 


" ne an and 1%0 come ' 1 en 
Ps for married | or #i : SONGS: rE N¢ ‘ f 
securi! ———— al ° 
to all OVE: book of = ~~ ailed 769 Meondwads the w ters’ 
OPIUM 2272882 
tea ‘ c 
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FANON CHAT. 
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PTMIE month of February brings a lall in 
the production of novelties ; all the win 
ter modes, except, perhaps, those referring 
to ball toilettes, are settled, aud novelty 
must be sought in new ways of making use 
of the resources in imaterials and styles 
already atour command. In this direction 
there ix, fortunately, plenty to record; the 
New Year's visits were always 2 sigual for 
the appearance of numberless handsome 
Wilettes prepared expressly for the occa- 
sion, and the pleasure ladies tind in eall- 
ing on and congratulating their relations 
and friends ia not unmixed with the agree- 
able sensation of knowing theinsel ves ty be 
well and Atyvlisily dressed, the fashionable 
costune be supplemented by the most be- 
witching capote the modiste can devise, 

It need hardly be said that the smaller 
the capote the more fashionable it is; velvet 
either drawn flat over the shape or bouil- 
lonne on it, is the material most used, but 
always toaceord with the drems, A’ very 
pretty model in vielet velvet, but equally 
suitable for any other color, has the stall 
crown covered with a skillully pleated 
drapery of velvet; the brim, very fat at the 
sides, is arranged ina large full bouillonne 
atthe top. In the centre of this pull is a 
sinall tkumiming bird, and bebind= and 
above it ix a plume of feather tips, in a 
tighter shade of s iolet, falting trom the cen- 
tre in a kind of parasol shape, aud tastened 
in by a bow of satin ribbon to maich, The 
abort narrow strings, ied in a simall bow 
under the chiv, are of Similar ribbon. 

Another model, in ashes of roses velvet, 
lias the crown covered with a flat) piece of 
velvet arranged in place by means of a few 
sinall pleats on either side, The bitin is 
rather open, and lined with white velvet 


barred with wold. A’ bow of ashes of roses 


ribbon velvet nestles under the brit and | 


rests upon the bair,  Rouleautes of velvet 
divide the brim from the crown, and = beor- 
der the chapeau at the back, and the narrow 


strings are of velvet ribbon, The orna- 


iments consist of two sinall dark birds on 
the left side, with a pluime of white tara- 
bouts tipped with gold rising behind them 
in the contre of the chapeau. 

Hats are more Varied in shape than bon- 
nets, but evon in these, the newest models 
are small in size. A novel hat in 
bronze felt as a curiously-shaped, plush- 
eovered brim, resembling the hull of a 


rg y 


he 
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furs chiefly used in this way. 

The buttons are large and very ornamen- 
tal; many are of metal, in the samme color as 
the tnaterial, but buttous are also made «f 
antique silver, of burnished steel, with a 
boar’s head in relief, on a jacket of mouse- 


| grey cloth, of gold on chamois colog, or nut- 


brown on green, a eolor that is fashionable 
in all shades, from verdigris to the darkest 
tints of Russian and bottle green. 

Fur pelerines are worn larger than last 
year, and pelerines are also made of velvet, 
plush and silk, ormwmented with a large fur 
revers and a high stand-up fur collar. 
Sineoth furs, such as beaver, sealskin, and 
aStrakan, are the Kinds preferred for this 


) purpose. 


ship, and rising well above the forehead, | 
| the edge of the bodies. Far back on the 


A band of piush encircles the crown, and in 
frontiga large butterfly bow of Moorish 
embroidery, in many-hued silks, on a 
ground of snot-bronze and flame-colored 
silk; the bow is fastened on with fancy pips, 
A most becoming hat in rich dark green 
velvet has a bigh straight crown, and nar- 
row brim turned up sharply on each side. 
Three bands of velvet, divided by narrow 
rows of silver braid, cover the crown; on 
the left side is a plume of water-green 
feathor tips, mingled with loops of silver 
braid, and a long silver pin thrust into the 
bat behind the feathers shows its head here, 
and its point rests on the brim in front. 
This very elegant chapeau is worn with a 
jacket of light yrey striped cloth, open at 
the neck overa “mall plastron of dark green 
velvet, with adeep collar band to imateh, 
and the neck of the jacket is finished ofl 
with a turned-down collarof similar green 
velvet. 

The only mode that can be truly said to 
be universal is that of jaekets, with basques 
oft varying depth, never, however, oxceed- 
ing eight inches; for very s'ender figures the 
baxques may be exceedingly short, but 
longer basques are more becoming when 
the figure has lost its first usefal sliinness, 
It the basque is long it is often opened at 
each sean to the waist, if the edge is 
trimmed; sometimes it isouly opened about 


half-way up, and then pleats are formed , 


underneath, The basque at the back is 
pleated in round or fluted pleats, or else 
orgvamented with revers, The coliar is 
straight, and the sleeves are of a convenient 
size; the front is either double-breasted, 
with a single revers, or it nay be open over 
a waistcoat. 

Jackets are trimmed in many different 
wavs, and a great number are not trimmed 


atall. Braids of every description are etn- 
ployed: metallic, be aded, embroidered with 
ehent le,aor f rinned of chenille plaltss; the 
weredy the braid is furtherornamented 
~ i } ~ iba! 
| “ if are 4 
.¥ s ar S i s 
new Ti » under the ecye ris wa kind of 


fur fringe orsiy. A plastron, or large revers 
ot the sane furis an admirable addition, 


apd gives a very stylish cachet to the vete- 





A new mantle, intended as a carriage 
wrap, is inade of dark blue cloth, pinked 
out in large saw-teeth seallops at the edge; 
under this, and showing beyond it, is a sim- 
ilar band of pinked out seallops in red 
cloth, Bows of blue velvet, lined and 
bound with red satin and falling in very 
tong loops, form the trimming. 

Hoods are again becoming fashionable, 
especially on pelerines and on the simal! 
inmantelets with turned under sleeves, which 
at first sight look like pelerines; the hoods 
are usually lined with silk or satin, but fur 
is occasionally used. 

A new style of redingote is worth men- 
tioning, for iti far inere elegant in appear- 
ance than the ordinary torm of this useful 
vetement. The foundation is a tight-fitting 
sleeveless redingote of grey ottoman, with 
pleats atthe back. The sleeve is of otto- 
tan ane plush pekin, in the same shade; 


it falisin astraigit) panel, with the stripes | 


downwards, from the shoulder nearly to 


_ the edge, the front part forming a small 


sleeve, and the back curved gradually to 
the waist, where it ends under a passe:nen- 
terie ornament heading the pleats. The vete- 
ment is fastened in front bw cord branden- 
burghs, and a Stand-up plush collar com- 
pletes it at the neck. 

Dresses for morning outdoor wear are of 
the simplest, but alse of the most comfort- 
able description. The most stylish models 
are those that are made of the roughest 
tuaterials : frieze, such as was used for 
thonkish gowns, buffalo cloth, and tmolle- 
ton, are nade up Without draperies,or trim- 
ming ofany kind. “Tue skirts are full, and 
putin at the waist with several rows of 
gathers; the corsage resembles a habit 


| bodice in its severe simplicity, and is very 


shorten the hips and pointed at the back. 
In frontis adouble-preasted plastron fitting 
as closely as possible, and plainiv bound 
with ribbed braid, which is comtinued round 


left side is a long bow of woollen braid, fall- 
ing very much like a nun’s chaplet. A 
siender, supple figure looks to the greatest 
advantage in this style of costume, but the 
short basques are an impossibilitv for the 
short-waisted. For outdoor wear the cor- 
sae is covered by the small jacket of plain 


| or ribbed el th, following the curves of the 


figures ciosely, and provided with side- 
pockets, into which the well-gloved hands 
are not infrequeutly thrust. Cloth cos- 
turnes are also made with waisteoats of 
seaiskin or astrakan. 

The majonty of the vew fabrics intro- 
duced this season have been mentioned in 
former articles, bula tew recent novelties 
Inust also be noted. Oneof these is popeli- 
nette broche with satin; this is employed 
for visitingand reception tUoilettes ; velvet, 
with smpall broche fizures in colors; otto- 
nan, with very wide ribs, made in white 
for bridal dresses, and also in black and 
colors; brocade on an armure ground; em- 
bussed plushes ; and fabrics, w ith luce-like 
patterns in velours frise on a light ground, 
are some of the richest of Libese new mate- 
rials,and will coumbine well with faille, 
satin merveilleux,.and velvet. 


Fireside (hat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 
YOME vwovel screens, which are now be- 
S 





yinning toappear in well and artistically 

furnis.ed drawing rooms, are called 
‘barpsereen,” and are, I believe, copies of 
old Frenei: ones, They resemble the forin ot 
aharpin tne upper part,with the surall end 
eut off, if Ll may so express it, and each 
punel isa size sinaller than the prececing 
one. ‘Tere are tour panels, and they are 
usuallv of velvet, in old fashioned shades, 
with glass inserted in the upper part. They 
are placed near the fireplace, and drawn 
outinto the room, the tallest panel being 
nearest the wall. A Quaint notion is to fix 
a stuffed bird on to the top of a medium 
sized sereen, such as a parrot, owl, a pair of 


turtle doves, and even a squirrel. The 
BCreet Ss sometiines painted to correspond 
¥ " | oth) st \ vy across frou: tlre 
micle or a rreing — 'f “Hes. PTAss, Caves 


compulsory, amd the stu fle-«d ped is often 
just placed on the top, near one end of the 
screen, with a s@arfiwl ellVe or red plush 


loosely thrown uuder its ciaws. Plush mir- 


ment. Sealskin and real astrakan are the 


Ladies’ Department. | 
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lone corner, and the mate below, at the 
| opposite one, looking down and up at each 
| other, The pretty, graceful tashion of drap- 
ing « length of plush, or an odd curtain, to 
one side of a mirror, is now extended to 
large ones; while to take away any bare 
look on the other side,a bracket, - 
ing with the frame as far as possible, is 
fixed on lower than half way, and an orna- 
nent placed on it holding a flowering palm, 
or tail sprave of greenery, peacock feathers, 
bulrushbes or anything else of an imposing 


across the top and bail way down, or else 
all the way down and only half across the 
giass. (Cream lace and two colored cur- 
| tains, if well colored, are sometimes fes- 
| tooned together. é 
| One of the last ideas is to paint the lower 
panes of windows, using oils and drying 
oil, which renders the work impervious to 
friction and impossible to get off, unless by 
scraping ; a great deal of taste can be dis- 
cerned in the varied specimens of decora- 
tion. Painting on glass is still greatly af- 
fected, and the glass duors of vid fashioned 
side-boards and cabinets can be beautified 
exceedingly in this way. The newest 
painted wooden mirror and zy 
Irames are Shaded tirst from light to deep 
neutral shadow, and have upright flowers 
springing from base or side, painted on 
afterward. Paioted salt jars with the lids, 
are still given a8 presents to gentlemen, for 
holding tobaceo. Faney searfsare now tied 
in and out of the backs of cane-seated 
chairs, sailor-knot stvle. Tne Bulgarian 
embroideries, Russian and Roman work 
are displayed thus with good effect. All 
sorts of foreign brocades and Oriental eim- 
broideries are now used for covering simall 
| tables, fastening on the back of sofas or 
hiding the back ofa cottage piano. Some 
long pieces are arranged as mantelshelt 
coverings, by being laid on, drawn back at 
each end to fortin the overhanging vatance 
and allowed to fall tong at each end. There 
are ready made Valances now sold for man- 
tel she! ves, of two and a half yards length, 
| called French tapestry. It is rich in hue 
and design, with intersected gold lines, is 
| Varied in width, and moderate in price. 
| Sinall squares of the same are much soli 
for covering the deal tops of the cheap but 
eflective tables, with ornamental legs, 
Square table cicths are put on with tie 
peinted corners at the sides of the table,and 
not, a formerly,at the four legs. The litle 
tables, with the tops shaped like hearts, are 
pewer than the milking steels. They 
stand from twenty inches to twenty-tive 
inches bigh, and the heart is of good size. 
They are colored bright red, malachite 
green, or Shaded from yellow to orange 
brown. 
swallows or some other design usuaily 
adorns the top, and continues a little way 
down one ley. 
Lamp shades areas much in request as 











ever, if not more so. In every well ap- 
pornted room lamps, softened, by red or 
canary colored silk shades, stand on tables 
in the corners, or midst the tall,large leafed 
plants now so fashionable. Some lamps 
have aS supports the ibis, with its rich red 
plumage, ora group of sinall birds, or a 
single large one. The lamp itsell is so ar- 


and so prevent any chance of damage in 
cleaning. Large paper bees,made in black 
and vellow tissue paper over wire, ure the 
last ornaments for lightly attaching to 
shades, They are giant bees, measuriug 
about five inches in length, and ean be had 
in pink and black and yellow and black 


appearance. The drapery usually extends | 


ranged as to take out of its feathered stand, | 








A spray of flowers, a fight of | 


stripes, Colored butterflies of various sizes | 


are also to be seen seattered over other 
Shades, Some lamps are covered by what 
resembles a square nandkerchiet of pale 
colored erepe silk, with a hole in the centre 
for the glass chimuey to pass through. 


fashioned lanterns setin irouw work, are to 
be seen now in rouins and on staircases. 
These lanterns were shown in the iron- 
workers’ shops in the Old London Streets 


Hanging lamps, in imitation of the old- | 


at the Heaith Exhibition of tie last season, | 


and have been copied in numbers since, 
They are suspended froma bracket, also 
in ironwork, ata distance from the wall. 

Fancy matting is now used as a dado 
round rooms. Tt can be had in a few colors, 
and is selected to harmonize with the 
general tone of the room. Sometines a 
shelt isto be seen just above it, running 
rounc the room, oecupieu bv pieces of 
quaint pottery and various Knicknacks, A 
| painted freize round the top ot the walls is 





| ror fraines sometimes have a bird on top, at | Lorrespondence. 





A. L. H.—Dynamite is pronoateed with 
the accent on the first syllable, which thymes with 
pin. 

ALCOHOL.—The meaning of the term 
**proof, ** as applied to spirits, is that, having been 
tested or ‘‘proved,** they are found to come up to 
the proper standard of strength. 


ConsTant.—.We know of no remedy for 
**fast-growing feet ;* bet you need be under no ap- 
prehension. Your feet cannot goon growing forever 
and at your age they have probably done nearly ail 
they intend to dois that directiva. 


P. M.—The present ductrine is that a 
child of citizens of the United States bora abroad ts 
a citizen, agd If otherwise qualified he may be Presi- 
dent. A child born in the United States isa citizen 
of the United States, whether bis parents are cttizens 
or allens. 


ANxtous.—You had better place your- 
self in the hands of a local medical man. He will 
tell you whether there is anv necessity for the opera- 
tion you speak of, and, if there is, will advise you to 
whom tw go. You must not think of using the in- 
strument yourself, 


Cc. D. N.—1. We cannot make use of che 
clipping youenclose. If you senda stamp for it, it 
will be returned to you. 2. Your will see an answer 
to the question of ebonizing wooed in the Scientific 
and Useful of last week*s Post. 3. We will try to 
answer your other question through the same mediuin 
as soon as possible. 


Matup#.—The Rev. Hi. W. Beecher’s 
Church doctrine is that known as Congregational. 
Its tents are made up of the various prominent Pro- 
testant beliefs, and we believe, is subject to uo higher 
authority than its own. In other words the congre- 
gation itself rules and passes upon all matters per- 
faining to the charch spiritually and otherwise. 
President Arthur's housekeeper was his sister, Mrs. 
McElroy. 

A. M. S.—The story of Cymon and 
Iphigenia is told by Dryden in the poem of that 
name, and was derived by him from the Lialian of 
Boeceaccio., Cymon was the brutish Prince of Cyprus, 
whose higher faculties remained durmant until they 
were awakened int» activity by the grace and beauty 
of Iphigenia, The lesson the legenu teaches is, tn 
Dryden's own words, **When beauty fires the blood, 
how love exalts the mind.** 


G. B. H.—The standard time adopted 
November, 1883, takes the meridian of Greenwich 
for its starting place, and changes time at intervals 
of one hour covering fifteen degrees of the earth's 
suriace, Atlantic time is that of the 7éth meridian, 
and is five hours slower than Greenwich time, or 
about Philadelphia local time. It extends West to 
Pittsburg, where Central or St. Louls time begtius, 
being the time of the 9th meridian, The 105th meri- 
dian gives Rocky Mountain time, and the 13kh 
Pacific time, which is three hours slower that Atlan- 
tic time. 


READER.—St. Blazey is a corruption of 
St. Blasius, who was a Bishop of Sebaste, in Cappa- 
ducia, martyred 316. Tradition teils that during his 
missionary wanderings he landec where St. Blazey 
in England now stands (them aercuc« and port, now 
nearly a mile inland) aud converted many. A church 
called by his name was afterwards raised on the same 
site, where the present more recent building was 
erected, On returning to his diucese the saint was 
martyred, Curing a persecution which ensued, by 
being scraped to death with weavers’ combs ; it Is 
said milk ran from his wounds. Probably on account 
of the instrument of his torture, he is the patron 
saint of weavers, and his day is February 3rd. 


F. H.G.—L. Seo tar as we know, the book 
entitled **Letters and Works** of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, issued in bGi, is vot now in publica- 
tion ; but you could, ne doubt, obtain a copy by in 
quiry at secoud-hand bookstalls, or by watching the 
second-hand bouvksellers” catalogues. 2. It is not at 
all uniikely that ber ladyship. who was famous tor 
her smart sayings, made the remark jou have seen 
attributed to her—**It gues far to reconcite me to be- 
ing a woman when [ reflect that Lam therefore in no 
dauger of marrying one.** 3. Itis quite true that 
inoculation was introduced by this lady from Tarke;. 
You are probably confusing inocalation with vacciaa- 
thon, which it is the glory of Jenner to have discov- 
ered. Very briefly, the chief difference between the 
two processes Is that in ineeulation the matter is 
taken direct from a small-peox pustule, while in vac- 
cination itis obtained either directly or indirectly 
from the calf. 


APPLICANTS.—There will be no examin- 
ations held under the civil-serviee rules for clerks or 
carriers in the Philadelphia Post (Office for at least six 
mavuths. There is at present on the file the names of 
euough successful applicants to last iora year. The 


| Custom-House list is also full. The next examiua- 


tion there may occur in July or August. As regards 
competitions for clerk-hips at Washington they are 
only held when ordered by the Commission, All that 


| is essential for aspirants is to be possessed of a c@m- 


| also fashionable, and 's usually the handi- | 


work of the lady of the house or a friend. | 


| In the dining roo or library the froize is a | 


| greatimprovemens. It is painted on dull 
geld Atmenecan cloth or bronze, or any color 
considered tmost suitable tor the room. 
Moorish carving, which of late has been 


mon-school education, to he well versed in grammar, 
orthography, arithmetic, penmanship, geography 
and history, A knowledge of bovk-keeping is also 
essential. For the pension service a medical educa- 
tion, or a stnattering of anatomy and surgery is re- 


| quisite. A youth fresh from his school studies stands 


rather liberaliv inported, is adapted to all | 


sorts of purposes, and is now being copied 
by aunsteurs who nave taker up wood ecarv- 


ing. For ecreens, window blinds or piano | 


| backs and fitted into doors it is very eftec- 
tive. The painting white of the interior of 
houses has now extended to the woodwork 
round the outside of all the windows, Tine 
white lace or muslin curtains that adorn 
these windows are tied with old gold searfs 
of tolerable breadth. 
Some pretty litthe menu holders are otf 
glass, backed itke a tulrror, about the size 


eta large locket, with the crest or mons- | 

gram ol the owner enyraved inthe centre. 

(ther menu terekiers have e:imbossed silver 

eives, reset uy carte-~<ie-viste ira San 

“worme baw ‘ es Mbers stand U p- 

riviht. L hes ve recepnlully been giveu as 
| : 

{Neri 4 s req tie itiy tritil- 
breed WILE Coarse lve Ycrhed rouguly over 
in colored silks. Svue novel ones are of 
Creain Oalme@al © Olli Uraided in gold, 


i 


a far better chance of passing ome of these examina- 
tions than a man who ha- a knowledge of the world 
and the inethods of business, The questions are pre- 
pared by Professors who are constantly at their 
studies. 


L. C.—The president of a Lyceum, when 
not presiding, has the same liberty asto voting and 
speaking as other members. The pariiamentary 
president of a body is the presiding officer for the 
time being. The presiding offieer, from whose de- 
Cisiou an appeal is taked, is tu be counted in favor of 
sustaining bis own decision. if ii: vote would change 
the result, provided he ts entitled to a vote in the as- 
seurbly If the coustitution says that the president 
shall not vote, the reterence is probably to the pre- 


diag officer, vut that can only be determined trom 
the context. A principal motion voted down can only 
ne up again al the same se<sio period, on a mo- 
ler i t Lae f iveeums a **session 

tr ; ft extend over the 

m meetings are beid, ofr 

. er { serv asingie set of officers 
Motior t : pur ot ake p any special meas 


ure, and subsidiary aud auxiliary motions sem rail, 


may ve voted on again and aga nn, provkied the <a 
motion is not repeated until some other yrotion, hu-i- 
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